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SIR HENRY J. WOOD 
WAKES DEBUT IN 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


Noted Visitor Acclaimed in 
American Reappearance 
After Twenty Years—Holst 
“Planets” and Purcell Work 
Given Local Premieres in 
First of Four Appearances 
by British Guest — Reiner 
Conducts “Petroushka” 
Suite and Other Works— 
Edgar Stillman Kelley 
Leads His “Pit and the 
Pendulum” 


OS ANGELES, July 18.—After 

more than twenty years’ absence 
from America, Sir Henry J. Wood 
reappeared as a notable musical emis- 
sary of Britain when he conducted the 
first of four programs as “guest” with 
overwhelming success in the Holly- 
wood Bowl on Tuesday evening, July 
14. The audience included more than 
18,000 persons, the appearance of 
the distinguished conductor having 
aroused the keenest interest among 
music lovers. He was accorded an ova- 
tio’). 

The program for Sir Henry’s first con- 
cert included the Los Angeles first per- 
formance of three movements from Gus- 
tav Holst’s “The Planets” and an unfa- 
miliar Suite by Purcell, both excellently 
received. The impressive sections of the 
Holst work, with their brilliant modern- 
ist scoring, particularly the “Jupiter” 
movement, were something of a revela- 
tion. The noble Purcell score, in four 
movements, with its flavor of an older 
century, was genuinely moving. 

The program also included a rarely 
heard Mozart excerpt, the Andante from 
the First Cassation, in addition to Gra- 
nados’ “Spanish Dances,” Tchaikovsky’s 
“Francesca da Rimini” and the Schubert 
Ballet Music from “Rosamunde.” All 
found readings of much appeal and 
> igs up a pleasingly varied and brilliant 
ist. 

The distinguished visitor will present a 
number of works by modern British com- 
posers in his series of guest engagements, 


[Continued on page 14] 





INEW BOSTON OPERA 


COMPANY TO TOUR 


Series in N. Y. and Other Cities 
Announced for Fall 


July 22.—The Hub’s new 
nging organization, the Boston Civic 
rand Opera Company, Inc., is to be 
ieard in New York shortly after its in- 
gural engagement at the Boston Opera 
ise late in September, according to 
inouncement made last week. The 

York season will be for two weeks, 
ginning Oct. 26, at the Manhattan 
era House, according to a decision of 

incorporators of the new company, 


BOSTON, 


minent citizens of Boston and Law- 
e, Mass. 
he initial engagement of the new 


[Continued on page 20] 
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OLGA SAMAROFF 


Distinguished American Pianist, Who Has Won a Wide Foilowing in Her Tours of the 





United States, Mme. Samaroff Will Be Heard Extensively in Concert Again Next 
Season. (See Page 18) 
RAVINIA FORCES REVIVE “HOFFMANN” 
mmvnovvov vrei tennessee centring 
CHICAGO, July 18—The principal she sang the Shadow Song from “Di- 
events of the third week of Ravinia Norah. 


opera were the début of Helen Freund 
as Olympia in “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
and the addition to the current réper- 
toire of the Offenbach work, as well as 
“Trovatore” and “Traviata.” The week’s 
included “The Barber of 
“Faust” and “Madama But- 


repetitions 
Seville,” 
terfly.” 

Elvira de Hidalgo was the new Rosina 
in Saturday evening’s repetition of “The 
Barber of Seville,” and Tito Schipa was 
added to the cast as Almaviva, a role 
in which he has long won distinction and 
praise. Miss de Hidalgo sang with ex- 
ceptionally agile coloratura, with bril- 
liant tone color and with a degree of 
the hoydenism which made her Rosina 
an exceedingly capricious and high 
spirited young girl. In the lesson scene 


rica Company at 501 
act of March 3, 1879. 


Saturday, July 25, 


Mr. Schipa acquitted himself with de- 
lightful savoir faire in the trying vocal 
episodes of the first act, and was in the 
second and third acts the gay and de 
lightful comedian who has so often 
brought freshness and zest to perform- 
ances of “The Barber.” Mr. Schipa is 
a great favorite with the Ravinia audi- 
ences. The rest of the cast included 
Giacomo Rimini, once more the Barber, 


and Léon Rothier as the suave-voiced 
singing master. Vittorio Trevisan con- 
tributed his inimitable portrait of Dr. 


gartolo, and Gennaro Papi conducted. 
The summer’s first performance of 
“Trovatore” was given on July 12, with 
Giovanni Martinelli in the title réle. Mr. 
Martinelli, firmly entrenched in _ the 
favor of Ravinia patrons, delighted his 
hearers by such a performance of the 
part of the troubadour as is seldom heard 
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DRAWS BIG THRONG 
TO CONNEAUT LAKE 


Dedication of Temple of Music 
at Pennsylvania Resort 
Marked by Impressive Per- 
formances of Dramatized 
“Elijah” and _ Concert 
“Messiah”—Noted Soloists 
Assist Chorus of 1000 and 
Cleveland Orchestra Play- 
ers, Under Baton of Lee 
Hess Barnes— Ethel Le- 
ginska and Walter Logan 
Conduct Other Concerts 


[Special to MUSICAL AMERICA] 


ONNEAUT LAKE PARK, PA., 

July 20.—The first Music Festival 
at Conneaut Lake Park, from July 11 
to 19, firmly established this resort as 
a new center of music of outstanding 
note in America. Following the suc- 
cess of the opening events, it was an- 
nounced that a week of opera will be 
given here late in August under the 
direction of Milton Aborn, and that 
the summer music festival will here- 
after be an annual event. 

Among noted artists who appeared 
and who combined in making the week 
a huge success were Ethel Leginska, as 
pianist and conductor; Grace Kerns, 
Nevada Van der Veer, Arthur Kraft, 
Rollin Pease, Harvey B. Gaul, Lee Hess 
Barnes, Sigmund Spaeth, Baroness von 
Klenner, Donald McGill, Walter Logan, 
the Apollo Male Chorus of Pittsburgh, 
sixty men from the Cleveland Orchestra, 


and a chorus of one thousand voices. 
The beautiful Temple of Music, a 
permanent building of classic architec- 


ture, was scarcely completed in time for 
the festival, but performances were car- 
ried out twice daily, according to sched- 
ule, in spite of handicaps, drawing con 
stantly increasing audiences from all 
parts of the State, and from across the 
Ohio border as well. 

The building of the Temple of Music, 
which seats 6,000 and accommodates a 
full orchestra and chorus on its huge 
stage, is part of the plan of H. O. Hol- 
comb and his associates of the Conneaut 
Lake Company to make this popular re- 


[Continued on page 21] 





OPEN $10,000 CONTEST 
FOR CHAMBER MUSIC 


Philadelphia Society Announces 
Awards for Composers 


PHILADELPHIA, July 18.—Prizes aggre- 
gating $10,000 for three chamber music 
works are offered by the Musical Fund 
Society of this city, according to an an- 
nouncement made this week. The awards 
are to be of $5,000, $3,000 and $2,000, 
respectively, for the three works ad 
judged best in order. The 
open to composers of any nation and the 
time for submitting works extends until 
the end of the year 1927. 

The contest is limited to compositions 
of chamber music for from three to six 
instruments. The piano may be used as 


contest is 


[Continued on page 14] 
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Denishawn Dancers Contribute Novelty 
to Second Week of Stadium Concerts 


Se TT LIILLLT ILLIA 


HAT amounted to something like 

complete novelty, so far as New 
York’s outdoor orchestral series is con- 
cerned, was the introduction of a com- 
bined symphonic and _ interpretative 
dance program on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings of last -veek at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium. The Denishawn Dancers, 
headed by Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn, provided the terpsichorean por- 
tion of the program, and the New York 
Philharmonic the musical. 

The other programs of the week were 
purely orchestral and included no novel- 
ties. Stravinsky’s “Fireworks” and 
Charpentier’s “Impressions of Italy,” 
both heard in other seasons, added spice 
to a week in which there was an all- 
Tchaikovsky and a Wagner list and other 
pleasing fare. 

The experiment of introducing a pro- 
gram of dances to patrons of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra concerts 
in the Lewisohn Stadium on Tuesday 
night of this week proved a success that 
might easily have exceeded all expecta- 
tions. 

The audience, numbering some 15,000 
or 20,000 persons, was so closely banked 
in seats and in spaces allotted to 
standees as if the occasion had been a 
World Series game or a championship 
boxing battle. On Wednesday night, 
when the program was repeated, the 
audience was smaller, due doubtless to 
the threatening weather; but even in the 
face of a likely rainfall, it is estimated 
that not fewer than 7000 were present. 

Miss St. Denis, Mr. Shawn and their 
associates are ‘ustly famous for the 
“atmosphere” they create in productions 
that cover a wide range of subjects, but 


never, surely, was atmosphere more pro- 
nounced than on this occasion. Yet it 
was an atmosphere that, hv reason of 
natural conditions in the Stadium, had 
a curiously elusive effect. Daylight had 
not faded from the sky when the per- 
formance began, and, as darkness grad- 
ually slipped over the scene, the shadows 
of the dancers flickered right and left 
on the screen flanking tne stage and on 
the ends of the great amphitheater, in 
shapes that were alternately as vague 
as mist and as sharply defined as sil- 
houettes. Then, as night firmly de- 
scended, the matches struck by spec- 
tators consulting their programs flick- 
ered continuously like a host of fireflies, 
pricking the darkness with innumerable 
points of vanishing brightness. 

These pictorial effects were needed to 
console many in the audience whose seats 
were on the ground, since those farthest 
from the stage could not see more than 
the top part of the performance—an 
outline. often blurred, of figures visible 
only from the waist up, and of waving 
arms. The tone of the orchestra, too, 
was frequently clouded at this distance, 
a disadvantage attributable not to any 
lack of skill on the part of Clifford 
Vaughn, who conducted, but again to 
insurmountable conditions. 


A Delightful List 


The art of the entertainment in itself 
was of the highest order, as everyone 
who had ever seen the Denishawns knew 
it would be. Nothing, for examole, could 
have been more chaste, more reposeful 
and delicate in line than Miss St. Denis’ 
“Greek Veil Plastique,” to music from 
Gluck’s “Orpheus.” And in contrast tv 
this number, the humor of the “Spanish” 
Suite, in which she appeared with Mr. 
Shawn, stood out as sharp proof of these 
artists’ versatility. 

Mr. Shawn’s solos included an inter- 


pretation of Godard’s Adagio Pathétique, 
in which the similitude of a statue was 
well sustained, a “Japonesque” Spear 
Dance to music by Horst and the Indian 
“Invocation to the Thunderbird.” The 
latter he repeated in response to tumul- 
tuous clamor for an encore. Other solos 
were admirably given by Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman. Names 
mentioned in duets and ensembles were 
those of Ann Douglas, Jane Sherman, 
Ernestine Day, Edith James and George 
Steares. 

The two “big” ensemble numbers were 
“Voices of Spring,’ to the familiar 
waltz of Johann Strauss, and “Strauss- 
iana.” an imaginative depicticn of gayety 
in a Viennese park at the time when 
music by the Strauss family was ever 
in the air. Miss St. Denis and Mr. 
Shawn did not appear in the first of 
these but were prominent in the latter. 

The same program was repeated on 
Wednesday night before an equally en- 
thusiastic audience, in spite of the fact 
that the weather was very threatening 
until the last minute. Again the popular 
appeal of the program was demon- 
strated, although the audience was a 
trifle smaller than on the previous eve- 
ning. D. B. 


A Tchaikovsky Program 


Tchaikovsky exerted his usual hold 
over symphonic audiences on Monday 
evening when Mr. van Hoogstraten pre- 
sented the following program of works 
by the gloomy Russian: 


Suite from “Casse Noisette”’ 

Andante Cantabile from the String Quar- 
tet, Op. 11 

Marche Slave 

Symphony No. 6 (“Pathetic”) 


The excerpt from the String Quartet 
found orchestra and conductor at their 
respective best. The moving measures 
of the Andante, at hearing of which 
Tolstoi burst into tears, brought again 
an example of the young Tchaikovsky’s 
patient sorrow which later was to be- 
come the most extreme morbidity. Under 
Mr. van Hoogstraten’s sympathetic ba- 
ton this, one of the most truly Russian 





[Continued on page 11] 





GRAND OPERA SINGER 
FILES $100,000 SUIT 


Nanny Larsen-Todsen Seeks 
Damages for Alleged In- 
jury at Rehearsal 


Nanny Larsen-Todsen, Swedish so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany, claims she is an opera star and, 
as such, refuses to be classed as a “work- 
man.” 

In an effort to establish her case 
and thus collect $100,000, she has 
brought suit against the Metropolitan 
for injuries which, she says, occurred 
at a rehearsal of Gétterdimmerung”’ 
last January. Mme. Larsen-Todsen, who 
is now in Europe, was singing Briinn- 
hilde. She was entering the stage with 
her horse, Grane, for the Immolation 
Scene on Siegfried’s funeral pyre, when 
the animal slipped and fell on the 
singer’s feet. An X-ray disclosed no 
fracture, but the foot was badly swollen 
and bruised for some time, the singer 
states. 

Through her attornev. Robert H. Mc- 
Cormick of 27 William Street, Mme. 
Larsen-Todsen started action against the 
Metropolitan on March 27. She charged 
that the passageway through the wings 
to the stage “was negligently and care- 
lessly constructed and maintained and 
imperfectly lighted,” and “that the de- 
fendant permitted and allowed said pas- 





Versatile Electrician Wins 


N. Y. Music Award 


ROVING that poetry and me- 

chanics are not antagonistic, 
David Deutscher, former student 
of Textile High School and now 
grounds electrician at New York 
University, has received a scholar- 
ship in music from the Board of 
Education. He also is the winner 
of a silver medal and $75 in cash 
for an essay on textiles given by 
James A. Hearn & Son., Inc. The 
prize-winner is said to spend much 
of his spare time in playing organ 
and piano. He has appeared on 
the vaudeville stage. 


CUCUUCELTEEETEOTURLUEETEDUETU PORTO EC ROEUU ESTED ODER ES DRDT ONE SEOEETOORDENL POUEREOPEDEEAD PLLEEDONCIORSDEEADEDOELO DERG EUODEUUREGEODOODDS 


sageway to be maintained in a careless, 
reckless and dangerous condition.” 

The opera company’s answer, filed on 
April 25, set up a number of defenses, 
among them one that Mme. Larsen- 
Todsen at the time of the accident was 
working under the New York State 
Workingmen’s Compensation law, that 
she had received $33.33 and $13 for med- 
ical attention, and that the State In- 
dustrial Commission had been regularly 
notified. 

The reply, filed by E. Clyde Sherwood, 
an attorney for the Metropolitan, also 
cet forth that the usual notices, such as 
are displayed in factories, among other 
places, had been prominently displayed 
at the Metropolitan. The notices inform 
those who pause to scan them that the 
State law of compensation is effective 
on the premises. 





Coolidge Chamber Music Auditorium to 
Have $22,000 Organ 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—A_ contract 
has been awarded for installing a splen- 
did organ in the new Coolidge audito- 
rium, now under construction here in 
connection with the Library of Congress. 
The organ will cost approximately 
$22,000, for which special provision was 
made by Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge, the donor of the auditorium, in 
the endowment of the building. It is 
expected that the auditorium will be 
completed not later than Oct. 1, 1925. 
The Skinner Organ Company, Westfield, 
Mass., will construct and install the 
organ. ALFRED T. MARKS. 





Olive Fremstad Obtains Divorce 


A divorce was granted to Olive Frem- 
stad Brainard, opera and concert singer, 
from Harry Lewis Brainard of New 
York on July 8, according to an As- 
sociated Press dispatch from Portland, 
Me. The decree was granted by Judge 
Chapman in the Superior Court. The 
singer, who gave Bridgton, Me., as her 
place of residence, alleged desertion in 
her petition. 


WASHINGTON LIGHT 
OPERA SEASON ENDS 


Announce Grand Opera Plans 
for Winter, Beginning 
in November 
By Dorothy de Muth Watson 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—The 
Washington Opera Company brought to 
a close its four weeks of light opera with 


a last performance of Gilbert and Sulli- 


van’s comic opera “Pinafore” on July 
20. Although each week made the suc- 
cess of this summer more assured, the 
Edouard Albions, directors, thought it 
best to give their choruses a vacation, 
in order to start in September with re- 
newed vigor on what promises to be the 
most ambitious grand opera season thus 
far undertaken by this company. The 
autumn season will open in November. 
Mr. Albion announces that next year’s 
light opera season will open in May with 
a répertoire including “Sally, Irene and 
Mary,” “Sari,” “Sally,” and _ possibly 
“Maytime,” “Blossom Time,” etc. 
Robinson Newbold, the comedian, has 
carried off the honors in the three operas 
in which he has appeared, “The Mikado,” 
“Robin Hood” and “Pinafore.” Praise 
has also gone to Sudworth Frasier, who 
has sung the tenor réles in all four of 
the operas produced by the company. 
Helena Morrill, soprano, too, appeared 
with success, as did the other principals 
of the cast, including Francis Tyler, 
baritone; Pierre Remington, basso; Ed- 
ward Orchard, baritone; Eleanor La- 
Mance, contralto, and Augusta Spette, 
soprano. Sol Solomon, although appear- 
ing only in “Robin Hood,” was refresh- 
ingly humorous. Special notice should 
be given to the choruses in these operas. 
Two choruses of eighty members have 
appeared in the operas alternate weeks. 
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WITHERSPOON NAMES 
DEGREE ESSENTIALS 


Chicago Musical College to 
Uphold Standards, Says 
New Head 


CHICAGO, July 18.—Herbert With: r-. 
spoon, recently chosen to succeed Flix 


Borowski as president of the Chicayo 
Musical College, has, in taking up iis 
new duties as head of the institution, 
pointed out the need of maintaining «4 
high scholastic standard in all depart- 
ments of a musical curriculum. 

Mr. Witherspoon, a graduate of Yale 
College, sees the need of a sound and 
thorough education as the background 
for any musical endeavor which is to 
attain a high artistic level. He em- 
phasizes with pleasure the raising of thy 
artistic standards of the Chicago Musica| 
College, as listed in the recently pub- 
lished catalog for the new season open- 
ing Sept. 14. 

“The requirements in all classes lead- 
ing to a degree given by the Chicagy 
Musical College,” says Mr. Witherspoon, 
“are now higher than those of any other 
American school. In the departments of 
violin, piano and voice, work taken in 
graduation, post-graduation and artists’ 
classes has as a prerequisite a definit: 
standard of public school education which 
each pupil must meet. No degrees may 
be worked for at the College except bh 
pupils who have successfully passed ; 
four-year high school course or its 
equivalent. The College will, however, 
accept without examination the gradu- 
ates of such high schools, academies or 
normal schools as give their students a 
complete and satisfactory preparation 
for college.” 

The addition of an educational subject 
as a requirement for degrees awarded 
by the College is new and will go into 
effect with the beginning of the new fall 
term. 

Mr. Witherspoon has announced he 
will give two free fellowships in the 
fall term, one for male voice, the other 
for female voice. Each fellowship will 
consist of one lesson weekly for the 
term of forty weeks. These fellowships 
are not listed in the catalog, but appli- 
cation blanks for them are now obtain- 
able at the College, it is announced. 








Cleveland Orpheus Choir to Visit Welsh 
Festival Next Summer 


CLEVELAND, July 18.—Cleveland busi- 
ness men will finance the trip of the 
Orpheus Male Choir to the international 
musical festival at Swansea, South 
Wales, next summer. This project was 
announced at a banquet by the choir in 
honor of Dr. Daniel Protheroe of Chi- 
cago, composer and music critic, Edwin 
S. Griffiths is the originator of the move- 
ment. D. E. Morgan, Trevor P. Jones 
and John C. Lowe are said to be other 
sponsors of the plan. Charles D. Dawe 
is leader of the chorus. 

PAUL J. PIRMANN. 





Mme. Marchesi III in London 


Mme. Blance Marchesi is ill at her 
home in London, according to dispatches 
from the English capital, A reception in 
her honor to which an array of notables 
has been invited had to be postponed be- 
cause of her indisposition. 


Buenos Aires Hears Serafin 
Conduct “Parsifal”’ 


CCORDING to a Buenos Aires 
cable, dated July 16, from 
Ottavio Scotto, manager of the 
opera season at the Teatro Colon, 
Tullio Serafin, music director of 
the company, and conductor of the 
Metropolitan, scored a marked suc- 
cess in conducting “Parsifal’’ 
there. The cable states that the 
conductor’s wife, Elena Rakowska, 
appeared as Kundry and Cesar‘ 
Formichi as Amfortas. The loca! 
papers compared the performanc« 
to the best days of Bayreuth. A 
second performance of “Aida,” 
with Claudia Muzio and led by) 
Serafin, brought a sold-out house 
as has the repetition of “Traviata. 
Congratulations have come fron 
all over the Argentine Republic t 
Mr. Scotto and Serafin for the u 
precedented success of the seaso: 
thus far. 
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Paris Modernists 


























1, George Auric’s “Les Matelots” Taken at a Rehearsal of the Russian Ballet. 
3, The “Sept Chansons” of Malipiero at the Théatre Beriza with Mme. Beriza as the “Crazed Mother. 
Center, Paul Le Flem’s “Aucassin et Nicolette” at the Théatre Beriza from a Stage Model Made by Pupils of Ladislas Medgyés, Who 


as Done by the Russian Ballet. 
en Ciel” Given in the Beriza Season. 
Designed All the Beriza Sets. 


Costume for D. E. Inghelbrecht’s “Réve.” 


Dukelsky’s “Zephire et Flore” 
By Special Correspondence 


ARIS, July 13.—Modern- 
ism is not the way to 
sensational success in 

Paris, as it so often is 
in America. It seldom 
achieves popularity. It 
is an experiment rather than a fad, 
and Paris in its musical taste is tra- 
ditional and not a little chauvinistic. 
Only in the ballet have the futurists 
of the stage and orchestra reached the 
great public and won it. In the thea- 
ters the staging is of the tawdry pre- 
Belasco school and the music pseudo- 
American. In the concert halls there 
is Ravel and Roussel, and an occasional 
Stravinsky or Honegger in programs 
that feature the inevitable Massenet, 
Saint-Saéns or Lalo. But in the ballets 
there are other names and other arts. 
lhere are scores by De Falla as well 
as Auric, Malipiero as well as Florent 
Schmitt, and the settings, in the mood 
of the music, bear names like Picasso, 
Pruna and Medgyés. At the Ballets 
Russes there is a devotion to “Les Six” 
and Stravinsky, but in the Bériza Ballets 
and the somewhat less important ex- 
periments of Carina Ari there are new 
forms and new names, 

In the hands of the new artists the 
ballet form is becoming more and more 
plastic. Pantomime runs the gamut from 
the realistic to the stylicized. The ac- 
mpaniment is no longer merely de- 
riptive music, and the voice often plays 
large part in what is mow an opera 
Without words. The form is logical, 
nce opera, too, often is wordless to 

audience! It is something of an 
riviste method of making capital of 

Obvious defect. On the other hand, 

m the musician’s point of view it is 

purer form, for it interprets the music 

its own te.ms of line and motion and 
rhythm. 

Marguerite Bériza, one time prima 

nna of the Chicago and Boston operas, 

the sponsor of the most interesting 
periments in the Paris ballets. The 
rk is often crude, for Paris theaters 
not equipped for experiment, but it 
always vital. With a company of 
gers as well as dancers, Bériza has 












































SCENES AND PRINCIPALS FROM PARIS BALLET PRODUCTIONS 


been able to produce a series of ballets, 
opéras bouffes and miniature operas, 
which were not only novelties but suc- 
cessful ones. The outstanding works of 
her season were two ballets to modern 
music which has already been acclaimed 
in Europe and America—Francesco 
Malipiero’s “Sept Chansons” and Manuel 
De Falla’s “El Amor Brujo” (L’Amour 
Sorcier). 


The Spectre Lover 


The De Falla story of the spectre 
lover who haunted the beautiful dancer 
was made vivid and compelling by the 
performance of its leading dancer, La 
Argentina. She dances with an instinc- 
tive appreciation of the nuances of the 
music and she plays the castanets with 
spirit. As a tour de force in her dance 
recital here she presented a work by 
Albeniz, accompanied only by her casta- 
nets, and gave the music to the audience 
so subtly and skillfully did she play 
on their musical imaginations. in 
“L’Amour Sorcier” Argentina is the girl 
who is tortured always by the shadow 
of her dead lover, which comes between 
her and the living. 

There is a gay dance in folk rhythms 
which is suddenly made ominous by 
macabre strains—De Falla is subtle and 
so is La Argentina. With the introduc- 
tion of the fate theme in the music she 
gradually stiffens in the graceful tango 
and a shudder runs through her body 
and her castanets. The story goes on 
to tell of how another girl entices the 
spectre and holds him fascinated until the 
dancer, whirling about in a more and 
more frantic dance, kisses the living 
lover and breaks the spell. Then the 
music bursts forth in a lyric climax and, 
for the first time, the morbid under- 
current disappears. The gypsy dances. 
the folk themes, come into their own. De 
Falla and Argentina are also freed from 
the spell. 

Like the De Falla work, the music of 
the Malipiero “Sept Chansons” is known 
in America. The pantomime and the 
singing were an understanding inter- 
pretation of the music. It had the ele- 
ments of lyric tragedy, stark tragedy, 
unsentimentalized and more sharply out- 
lined by the modernism of its expression 
and production. It was given on a 
permanent set, with arches and steps 
and platforms, and as each scene came 
on it was played on a different part of 
the stage and on a different level. 
3ériza herself played the leading rdle 


The Chorus of “Rossignol” Is at the Sides. 


Lower Right, “Le Farce du Cuvier” by Gabriel Dupot, who Died in the War, Also at the Théatre Beriza. 
Above, Carina Ari from a Modernist Bust Made by Herself. 


and, particularly in the scene where the 
crazed mother pleads for the return of 
her prodigal son, her work blended with 
the strains of the music in what seemea 
a complete whole. 

The setting for this and most of the 
other Bériza ballets were done _ by 
Ladislaw Medgyés, a Hungarian artist, 
who completed the harmony of the effect 
by staging the works himself. The 
“Sept Chansons” appropriately had a 
stark, bare setting, a few lines which 
told everything, like the music. For Jean 
Wieéner’s “Arc en Ciel” (The Rainbow), 
which attempted to interpret American- 
ism, there was a jazz setting to match 
the music—the sort of setting that the 
Theatre Guild used for “Processional’’— 
and an attempt at the same kind of 
music. Throughout the ballet, which 
was stylicized in jazz rhythms, a Negro 
banjo player stood in a corner of the 
stage and strummed jazz, now soft and 
crooning and again strident in the 
manner of the vaudeville ‘coon 
shouters.” There were other effective 
works at the Théatre Bériza, but they 
will probably never travel farther than 
aris. There was “Le Farce du 
Cuvier,” with music by Gabriel Dupont, 
one of the talented younger Frenchmen, 
who was killed in the war, and a modern- 
ist “Aucassin et Nicolette” with music 
by Paul Le Flem. This was half voice, 
half pantomime. Bériza was the min- 
strel, who stood aside and sang the story, 
while Aucassin and Nicolette and the 
King played their parts, now in panto- 
mime and now in full voice. 


” 


Superb Russian Dancers 


The Ballets Russes this season added 
only one new work to their répertoire, 
“Zéephire et Flore,” by a young Russian, 
Vladimir Dukelsky, who was unofficially 
sponsored in New York last winter by 
George Gershwin and Carl Van Vechten. 
It is effective through its incongruous 
‘uxtaposition of the futurist and the 
modern. It has the traditignal lovers 
and fauns and muses in Grecian tunics 
with Russian diadems, or conventional 
ballet costume, but they do not do stand- 
dard ballet dancing, and the music is of 
the ultra-modern, post-Stravinsky school, 
combining strains of sophisticated im- 
agination with a simple peasant naifveté. 
The plan of the ballet also runs from 
simple lyricism to an obtuse, but occa- 
sionally effective, interpretation, re- 
sembling a semaphore code. It is a 
futurist idyll, if such a contradiction of 


Rebel Against Outmoded Ballets 
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2, Second Scene from Stravinsky’s “Chant du Rossignol” 


” 


4, Jazz Scene from Jean Wiener’s “Are 


At Right, Lower Center, Carina Ari in 


At Left, Lower Center, Principal Dancers from the Russian Ballet in 


terms is possible. Curiously enough, it 
had a popular success, 

For the rest, the Russian ballet pro- 
grams were not new, except for the 
Rossini “Boutique Fantasque.” Of 
Stravinsky there was the “Pulcinella,” 
given with a modern insouciance and a 
Commoedia dell’Arte fragrance, and “Le 
Chant du _ Rossignol.” The familiar 
“Nightingale” was an elaborate spec- 
tacle, played with the same delicate sug- 
gestion which distinguishes the false 
nightingale from the true. Then there 
ras Georges Auric’s “Les Matelots,” a 
virile portrayal of the love of a sailor 
for a barmaid, and Darius Milhaud’s “Le 
Train Bleu,” the now familiar burlesque 
of high life at Deauville and the fashion- 
able penchant pour le sport. The music, 
except for Rossini and Stravinsky, was 
almost negligible. It was the conscious 
futurism of “Les Six,” which is now 
little more than an effective accompani- 
ment to the ballet. But the Russian 
Ballet is still the Russian Ballet and its 
traditions and perfections often rise 
above its material. 


Burlesque Effects 


In a program called simply Scénes 
Dansées, Carina Ari, one of the dancers 
of the Swedish Ballet, showed a re- 
markable ingenuity and understanding 
of the possibilities of interpretation. She 
gave a mermaid picture by Arthur Hon- 
egger called “Sous-Marine,” in which 
the music was not of the rolling of the 
waves but the undercurrent, and an 
amazing burlesque by Reynaldo Hahn 
called “Degas,” in which she imitated 
with provocative humor the ballet girls 
of the Degas pictures in all their poses, 
back stage, on the stage and before the 
curtain. She gave an Oriental dance 
by Florent Schmitt, based on the story 
of King David and the virgin, called 
“La Danse d’Abisag,” of full mellow 
tone and exotic development, ending in 
the futility which is so characteristic of 
Schmitt. Then she gave two lyrical 
dances, “Réve” and “La Danse pour les 
Oiseaux,” by D. E. Inghelbrecht, who 
conducted the orchestra, which were 
charming and fantastic, but relatively 
unimportant; a Spanish interlude by 
Angelo Cassado, “Le Retour  Inter- 
rompu,” and a soft crooning piece called 
“Musique sur l’eau” by Emile Vuiller- 
moz. which had a certain distinction 
Carina Ari, working on the same theory 


[Continued on page 17] 
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How Music Schools Furnish Maximum Service to All 
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OCHESTER, N. Y., July 18.—That 
art education is all the better for 
business managements and_ business 


methods applied to its conduct is the 
conviction of Arthur M. See, secretary 
and manager of the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Rochester. 
In response to a query about the out- 
standing impressions which come to him 
as the executive of a big music school, 
Mr. See said: 

“There are contacts within and with- 
out this institution which have made me 
think seriously and long about a matter 
which, I beheve, a large number of 
people misunderstand. ‘There has been 
a vague notion quite prevalent that in 
the music school—the school where music 
is a university subject and subject to 
instruction methods and institutional re- 
quirements—there is some loss of the 
individual inspiration and peculiar per- 
sonal influence which the teacher in a 
pr.vate studio exerts on pupils. 

“What I mean is that some people in- 
terested in music education believe that 
in the school a routine is established 
which, while well applicable to some 
subjects, is not so well applicable to art 
subjects such as music. The subjection 
of teachers and pupils alike to certain 
institutional discipline, the business con- 
duct of both the teaching and the scho- 
lastic life of the school is supposed to 
entail a loss of what is sometimes called 
‘the freedom of art.’ 

“I might be more specific and speak 
of the supposed loss of time to the pupil 
wh.ch the earnest private teacher mav 
sometimes willingly give in excess of 
the scheduled lesson; of the counsel and 
example that come from hours in a 
studio where there are no institutional 
limits in hours and attention set. 
I might also speak of the exactitude in 
business arrangements which the insti- 
tution makes and must make, and which 
are not always paralleled in the conduct 
of private studios. 


Good of Greatest Number 


“In passing, I want to say that in a 
great endowed institution, where the cost 
of its conduct is in excess of the revenues 
from its student fees and are met by 
endowment funds, there is the greatest 
need of financial exactitude. Endowed 
institutions are established to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number; 
money devoted to public service of this 
sort deserves most careful handling, and 
extravagance is a sin. Thus in the East- 
man School of Music we are careful to 
administer our affairs so that much may 
be accomplished without waste. The 
students are required to meet fee pay- 
ments on time; what they get is in ex- 
cess of what they pay for, but that very 
fact points to the ‘ustice of making 
them responsible under agreements.” 

Mr. See does not believe that the 




















ARTHUR M. SEE 


Secretary and Manager of the Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, N. Y., 
Who Believes That the Business Organization of the Large Institution Prevents Waste 


in the Pedagogic Process. In the 


Accompanying Interview, Mr. See States His 


Conviction That the Cooperation of a Large Faculty Provides the Best Meeting of 
Minds in the Preblem of Musical Education 


student in the collegiate institution loses 
real value in comparison with the student 
under private instruction. “No profes- 
sional workers are more exacting of de- 
tail than teachers of music,” he says. 
“They insist on exact fulfillment of in- 
structions by pupils and they make the 
point that perfection is a matter largely 
of abilitv to be exact. Consequently the 
teacher in a music school when brought 
under the disciplinary requirements of 
the school as to time and methods is 


but logically practising what he, or she, 
preaches. There is a vast gain in regu- 
larity, in systematic progress, in care- 
ful recording of that progress, in sys- 
tematic practise, in correlating studies 
that are constantly and adequately made 
a part with the major music subject pur- 
sued, 

“I do not refer to the immense ad- 
vantage of institutional opportunities of 
hearing music, of performing publicly, 
of being in contact with other students 
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Stravinsky to Hive for Rath! 
Reports Gershwin 


EORGE GERSHWIN, wi 

played the piano part whe 
his “Rhapsody in Blue” was broa 
cast in England recently, has r 
turned to America. Mr. Gershwi 
says he expects to see great d 
velopments in regard to music o 
the wireless. Just before he le! 
London he mentioned, according t 
the Manchester Guardian, that b« 
fore long the leading composer 
may be writing specially for thos 
: instruments best adapted to broa 
> casting, adding that Stravinsky i 
- already reported to have such a 
=: intention. “These compositions,” 
he said, “will probably give pleas 
ure to many musicians who fai! 
to find perfection in wireless mu 
sic because of the inherent defect 
for broadcasting purposes of cer 
tain instruments. After all, th 
old masters knew nothing of listen- 
ing-in and could not be expected 
to cater for it. But I am ver, 
optimistic about the future of wire 
less from a musical point of view.” 
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scholastically and socially—these advan. 


tages are self-evident. I. simply an 
speaking of the relative valfies in’ schoo! 
and private instruction.” 

Moreover, there is a gain, he believes, 
in a course of instruction in any subje 
which is the product of many expert 
minds. “Our courses of study,” says 
Mr. See, “are the result of consultation 
and agreement by our various faculties, 
and in these faculties are teachers who 
have won wide reputations by the re- 
sults they have achieved. 

“In the work which devolves on m 
in the Eastman School I have to do con- 
stantly with systems. We must mak 
our whole teaching scheme subscribe to 
system; we must make our students sub.- 
scribe to this system. In the making 
of schedules of work for students, in 
aiding to make these schedules work 
smoothly for teachers and students, in 
contact with the student activities other 
than scholastic, I meet constantly 
teachers, students and public. And | 
feel that the application of business sys- 
tem to music education is being seen 
constantly by all those whom I meet as 
a great gain to that education. I have 
also supervision of the concert activities 
in Kilbourn Hall, our school auditorium 
devoted to chamber music, and to various 
school recitals, concerts and opera. And 
I see each year an institutional spirit, 
a corporate appreciation of music as a 
subject of comprehensive . edueation 
which I believe only the, gréat ‘Schoo! 
of music can develop. 

“Business conduct of art projects in 
no way infringes on the art projects 
themselves. It simply makes them of 
the utmost value to the greatest numbe! 
of people.” 





Critic Urges Sidewalk Debuts for Young Artists 
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) Sate ty July 11.—A plea for street 
music, together with the argument 
that many an ambitious young musician 
might advantageously make his début 
in the street instead of in a concert hall, 
is advanced by R. B. Ince in an article 
in the Musical News and Herald. Mr. 
Ince says: 

“It is up to the police, I believe, to 
regulate the music of our streets. I 
once had a conversation with a street 
player. His instrument was the accor- 
dion and, as far as I am competent to 
judge, he was no mean performer. In 
my foolishness I asked him to come and 
play outside my window on Sunday 
afternoon—that terrible time when Lon- 
don streets seem to listen in awed 
silence for the snores that betoken the 
Sunday dinner in process of digestion. 

“The poor musician looked pained. 
‘Sunday?’ he said, ‘Sunday?—Aw—lI 
don’t think I could. Mind you, I always 
plays sacred on Sunday, but the police—’ 

“He didn’t come. 

“T sometimes wish that the police had 
like authority within our concert halls. 
Terrible things may be perpetrated there 
with no word of protest from Bow Street, 
and I have heard jazz played on Sunday 
in places to which the police had no 
access. If they had entered they must 
have been shocked and pained. 

“And thus are we reminded that, from 
the musical point of view, the concert 
room is regarded as a respectable place, 
whereas the street is vulgar and suspect. 


“The young and serious musician’s 
aspiration is always toward the concert 
room. ‘If only 1 could afford to hire 
a hall and give a recital,’ he sighs, ‘if 
only—’ He believes that could he but 
reach that celestial region of the concert 
room all, or nearly all, his difficulties 
would vanish. The tide of timid fortune 
would turn and he would be swept along 
on the rising waters to fame. 


Would “Hire a Hall’ 


“And should you be so rash as to argue 
with him on this point, he will probably 
maintain his own opinion with consider- 
able heat. ‘But the critics, idiot!’ he 
will reply in word or substance, ‘the 
critics. How else am I ever to come 
before the critics? And if I receive no 
notice in the press, how is my name to 
come before the public?’ To which argu- 
ment there is really no reply except the 
exasperating one, ‘I don’t know.’ 

“I do not mean to infer that the young 
aspirant to a musical career is guilty 
of snobbery. Rather he is the victim 
of a system which is snobbish in its 
origin and attitude. Between the musi- 
cian who plays in the street and the 
musician who plays in the concert room 
a great gulf is fixed. If you want to 
know how wide a gulf, read any of the 
sob fiction of the day, and if you don’t 
find in the tale a great (incognito) musi- 
cian fallen from his high estate (drink 
or too many wives) and playing in the 
street, I shall be mightily surprised. 


Some world-renowned impresario finds 
him, introduces him again to the con- 
cert room and (for the second time) he 
becomes world-acclaimed. You will find 
stories in our popular magazines em- 
broidering this theme again and again. 
Evidently editors are never tired of it. 

“Possibly I am abnormally foolish, but 
I can never understand exactly what it 
is that renders the concert room so 
highly respectable that all the _ best 
people go there, and the street so much 
the reverse. Possibly the critics bring 
with them to our concert rooms an 
ample supply of the odor of sanctity. 
Poor things, it may well be so, for they 
have to go there no matter what is 
happening inside (inside the concert 
room, I mean, not the critic), just as 
churchwardens have to go to church no 
matter how unholy they feel. 


The Respectable Band 


“It is true there is one form of street 
music that is respectable: the band— 
especially if it be a military band. Even 
the aristocracy may listen to that with- 
out feeling that they are encouraging the 
undeserving lazy who ought to be getting 
‘honest’ work to do. We all understand 
that the military band has some connec- 
tion with the services and, although 
perhaps not quite as respectable as a 
naval band would be, is beyond reproach. 

“The clergy always begin to complain 
when the warm weather comes that we 
don’t go to church; having said that, 


they go on to talk about holding service: 
in the open air. Some of them even ge! 
to the point of doing it. But there 
always a little difficulty, felt rather thai 
expressed. 

“In the musical world much the sam 
attitude prevails. The church and th 
concert room must be respectable place: 
and treated as such. But the street 
may be anything you like. 

“Would it not be an excellent thing 
if every young musician were to mak 
his début in the street rather than 
concert room? I should not advise | 
to try his fortune in Trafalgar Squ 
or Piccadilly Circus; neither would 
be good policy on his part to play a 
thing but sacred music on Sunday af 
noon. But in London we have m 
quiet squares and (I use the adject 
in no sinister sense) shady streets. W 
should not these be cheered with n 
and made beautiful with song? 

“‘Our climate,’ many will ob 
‘You forget our climate.’ No, I do 
I have just spent a winter in Italy 
have learnt thereby that the Eng 
winter is not so bad. And, in any « 
we have a few warm days in sum 
And as for the critics, let the aspiring 
musician remember that their words 
not always honey. Stuffy rooms ars 
good for their tempers. And an irrit 
critic may be worse than no criti 


all.”’ 


Buenos Aires Founds Conservator’ 


BUENOS AIRES, July 1.—A Nat 
Conservatory of Music has been fou! 
here. Carlos Lopez Buchardo is th 
rector. 
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Dicie Howell, ! 


Is Seen en Route to Lower Right 
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Schmitz Bid Farewell to Robert Imandt. 
the Black Forest. In the Center. the De 
Riding. In the Lower Lefi Hand Corner 


Great Beyond as She Looks Over the Edge of 
Andreas Pavley, 


Ballet Master, Is Surrounded by a Bevy of 


” 


of “the pretty little riding violinist. 
Occasionally she skirts the beach and 
gives the Vail cottages a treat. 

Dicie Howell, soprano, is summering 
in the mountains of Carolina and prov- 
ing to herself that high peaks hold no 


horror for her. Fearlessly she scales 
the heights and looks over the loftiest 
precipice in eastern America. Miss 


Howell will tour this country until next 
March, when she will go to London and 
Vienna for appearances 


In Forest Glades 


gut we haven’t even half exhausted the 
ummer hiding places of musicians! You 
cannot imagine where Joseph Schwarz, 
Russian baritone, and Mrs. Schwarz are 


to be found. One ought to gue by 
his name, but who ever thought that he 
Wa in the heart of the Black Forest, 
Germany? It is here thi it he is spend 
ing a quiet vacation, ud) roles for 


the coming season, in the garden of his 
estate, the “Marishalden.” 
Alexander Lambert, pianist and peda- 


vogue, is vacationing in Avon, N. J., in 
haling the salt air and reflecting upon 
the good work of his pupils. There 
Julia Glass, for instance, who is seen 
[Continued on page 6 | 
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Perils of a Professor’s Life; or, How an 
Open-Minded Pedagogue Tweaked a 
Moron Student’s Nose—Musical Snob- 
bery and the Art Idea—Rumors of a 
New Melodic Academy for Gotham— 
Bodanzky Smiles on American Progress 
—When Hammerstein Wore a Topper 
—Overcoming the Infantile Howl-Com- 
plex in the Recital Room—A Fable of 
Golden Hair and Two Rival Divas 


Dear MusICcAL AMERICA: 

“Tweet-tweet! Uk-uk!” 

“Quiet in the class-room!” Professor 
Hofmann looked sternly at the young 
University student. 

“Come down from that chandelier,” he 
commanded, “I won’t have our annual 
musical examination disturbed by any 
young ape from Dayton.” 

The disturber sullenly swung down 
and resumed his seat, twittering angrily. 

“And stop nibbling your toe!” He 
obeyed reluctantly. 

“Now that order has been restored, 
we can resume our test questions,” began 
the Professor. 

“As you all know, our system of 
musical notation is a matter of evolution. 
Our notation is derived from the rather 
crude beginnings of the Chinese, the 


Greeks, the Arabs. 

“Gradually the present-day 
was evolved—” 

The professor’s talk was cut short as 
the young student he had reproved sud- 
denly leaped out of the window, caught 
the limb of a tree and lowered himself to 
the ground, all the time chattering 
madly. 

Then he scampered along the ground 
on all-fours and vanished, 

The Professor nervously continued his 
talk. . . . In ten minutes there was 
a violent clatter at the door of the room. 

“Open in the name of the law!” 

The intruder entered, followed by a 
posse. Each man wore a deputy sheriff’s 
star and carried a heavy revolver. 

In the rear lurked the young student, 
wearing a broad grin. 

“Come along, Perfessor,” ordered the 
big leader, “jig’s up. Lucky this young 
fellow reported you. Too much of this 
evolution teaching going on anyway!” 

One of the deputies clamped a pair of 
hand-cuffs on the Professor, while an- 
other slung a noose around his neck. 

“I’m a thinkin’ we oughter a-hang 
this evolution musician right on the spot, 
whaddyesay, men?” muttered one of the 
posse, a distinguished looking, lanky 
gentleman who wore a Scatter-Sunshine- 
Everywhere motto on a lapel-button. 

“No, no!” said the Sheriff, “We must 
give him a fair trial before our towns- 
men. Remember we are civilized, in- 
telligent Americans. I will admit, 
though, that this here Godless teaching 
has gone far enough in this University. 
Get along, now!” 

The Professor had collapsed. 

“Don’t take it to heart so, young 
fellow,” said the Sheriff as he accepted 
one of the fifteen flasks which were 
flashed before him, “We’re not hanging 
’em for teaching evolution this week. 
Five or ten years on the rocks, not so 
bad after all,” he added kindly, 

“Tweet-tweet! Uk-uk!” chattered the 
young student, leaping on the Sheriff’s 
shoulder. 


method 





George Pullen Jackson: of Vanderbilt 
Un ity, . Nashville# ~Tenn., whose 
sénsible articles on music are a regular 
feature of the Nashville Banner, the 
Chattanooga Times and other southern 
dailies, presents a strong case against 
musical snobbery. 

“The other day I received a letter 
from a lady who is an orthodox music 
lover, an inveterate concert goer and 
opera fan,” says he. 

“TI do hope,” wrote the very cultured 
lady, “that you are through writing 
about ‘The Wreck of the Old 97,’ the 
ballads of the poor whites and that 
Sacred Harp trash, so I can start read- 
ing your articles again. Give us some 
music news. Tell us what the artists 
are doing in America and Europe.” 

This is branded by Mr. Jackson as a 
species of “cultural snobbishness.” He 
is right, except that he is perhaps too 
intolerant of the poor, “orthodox music 
lover” who is hungry for conversation 
about her beloved musical idols. 

Why look down on the innocent soul 
just because she is honestly not inter- 
ested in wrecks, harps and other bits 
of the fabric of folk art? 

The very fact that she is an “ortho- 
dox” product of this civilizing process 
excommunicates her from the soil. She 
looks for the finished material, not the 
crude lumps which spring from the 
hearts of Mother Earth and Father 
Man. 

The simple soul gives us art, but be- 
fore it can be recognized by the orthodox 
the raw mass must be polished and re- 
fined. 

The conventional patron of the arts 
insists that art be labelled and properly 
described; he has invariably worshipped 
the Academy and overlooked the pure 
manifestation of the art impulse among 
uncouth sons of the spirit. 

The freer investigators, the true 
seekers for light long ago, discovered 
the so-called primitive school of art. 

Oddly enough the sculpture and carv- 
ings of a so-called lowly people often 
resemble closely the pseudo-barbarism of 
the vigorous modern schools. Your 
modern primitive and your authentic 
primitives are blood-brothers, 

Let Mr. Jackson resume the floor: 

“A foreign countess recently gave a 
folk song program before a prominent 
music club audience in Atlanta. She 





sang ballads from every country 
America excepted. 
* * om 


“This incident illustrates the point I 
am trying to make, namely, that Amer- 
icans are slavishly borrowing from Eu- 
rope not only artists and art works, but 
also art ideas. One of these ideas is the 
theory of the fructifying effect of folk 
art on national art. 

“We have borrowed the idea, but it 
hasn’t yet percolated beneath the sur- 
face. It is still ‘food for thought.’ And 
we go right on with our innately snob- 
bish despising of folk art on this con- 
tinent and are terribly ignorant of it. 

“But what has all this to do with 
the trial at Davton? Everything! 

“The trial at Dayton represents a com- 
plete split between two classes of people, 
neither of which understands or wants 
to understand the other. 

“Exactly the same kind of a split 
is everywhere apparent in art circles. 
And I want to state my earnest con- 
viction that the musical snobs are far 
more to blame for this split than are 
the musical masses. For the snobs 
ought to know better. 


* * * 


“Tf the Daytons of America are low 
in the musico-cultural scale, the condi- 
tion is partly dve to the time which the 
Dayton Music Study clubs snend in in- 
vestigating the folk songs of Afghani- 
stan. time which should have been given 
to the study of the music problems of 
the Dayton schools, churches and movies. 
The condition may be due also to the 
fact that the commercialized artists, 
opera companies and orchestras of this 
country have cut the Daytons out of 
their itinerary, and this simply because 
Davtonians can’t pay their exorbitant 
tribute, 

“The little Daytons of America are 
the birthplaces of scores of musical boys 
and girls who have become ‘divas’ and 
‘virtuosi’ and have found positions of 
honor in America and Europe. But to 
Daytonians they have been as good as 
dead ever since they boarded the train 
for New York. 

“No, your Daytons are the poor Cin- 
derellas in the great American family. 
They mav sit in the ashes. They may 
be cuffed around bv the _ stenmother 
critics. They may keen on adorning 
their unloving but more fortunate sister 


communities. And this condition will 
endure until the time when a sense of 
justice, charity and wisdom enters into 
the minds of the so-called ‘upper classes’ 
in the Daytons, the Bostons and the 


Gothams.”’ 
* * * 


Is New York to have another large 
school of musical learning? For several 
months the rumor has persisted and now 
the story blossoms out that the reported 
institution is to be no less than a con- 
servatory subsidized and conducted by 
the wealthiest, largest musical founda- 
tion ever created. Yes, you have guessed 
it; the rumor concerns the Juilliard Mu- 
sical Foundation, 

If the prognostication is correct, the 
Foundation school is to be established on 
a vast scale under the supervision of an 
energetic Chicagoan who has for years 
nurtured original ideas along the lines 
of musical education. 

The report seems plausible to me be- 
cause of the connection of the project 
with this educator’s name. 

If he really takes hold of this monu- 
mental academy of musical knowledge, 
the Foundation will begin to make its 
existence felt by every teacher in the 


country. 
* * * 


Artur Bodanzky is apparently enjoy- 
ing a pleasant vacation abroad, if I 
may judge from the gracious interview 
he has given out in Berlin. 

The conductor of the Metropolitan and 
Mrs. Harriet Lanier’s Friends of Music 
told the German reporters that “the 
American people are as musical as any 
in the world.” 

“In America,” he is quoted further, 
“as nowhere else in the world, people 
sometimes go to concerts three times in 
a day.” 

I am glad Mr. Bodanzky has become 
a friendly emissary for the musical 
people of America, not because I expect 
anybody’s statement will make a dent 
on the fossilized academic mind, but 
simply because the effort reflects the 
good will and affection generated by the 
young Hungarian. 

I trust Artur will not cable an in- 
dignant denial that he was gracious and 
optimistic in his public pronouncement. 
I have always had a suspicion that Artur 
is not as severe and austeres as he would 
like to have us believe. 

I saw him smile once. 

It was in the foyer of the Metropoli- 
tan. There was Mr. Bodanzky smiling, 
oh, so delightfully—and at me! I pro- 
ceeded to return the compliment and was 
“ust getting into action when I turned 
around, 

There was Mr. Gatti-Casazza smiling 
over my shoulder at Mr. Bodanzky, and 
Mr. Bodanzky was using my other 
shoulder for the same pleasant purpose. 

Anyhow, Mr. Bodanzky is unquestion- 
ably a musician of ability and force. 
He seems hapviest at his symphonic 
séances with the Friends of Music in 
New York, so I can predict some delight- 
ful programs for this organization next 
season. It seems that Mr. Richard Cop- 
ley, for vears associated with the Wolf- 
sohns, will assume the managerial direc- 
tion of the Friends, meaning—so I pre- 
sume—that Mrs. Lanier’s organization 
will shoot forth new branches next 
season. 

* * * 


My friend, R. M. K., rummaged 
through the fifteen-year-old files, with 
these results: 

Oscar Hammerstein was discarding 
his famous “topper” for a slouch hat 
and was also “reported” to have taken 
up vegetarianism. Cable reports an- 
nounced that he had been debarred 
from visiting Russia “to engage some 
dancers.” 

Albert Coates, a young English con- 
ductor, recently appointed chef d’or- 
chestre at the Imperial Theater, St. 
Petersburg,” gave an orchestral concert 
at Queen’s Hall. His reading of Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony was pro- 
ot | gale “sane, unaffected and individ- 
ual.” 

Puccini was reported to be “very hone- 
ful of the success of his new opera. ‘The 
Girl of the Golden West’.” for which he 
“had made a svecial study of American 
music for the last few months.” 

The Sunday Observance Society was 
reported to be planning a protest against 
five Sunday concerts under Gustav 
Mahler, announced for Brooklyn. 

Boston music enthusiasts were agi- 
tated about the alleged proposal to 
establish a claque for the Boston Opera 
Company’s performances. It was also 
rumored as “not improbable” that the 
Metropolitan “will also have its regular 
claque after a while to make up for the 


self-contained demeanor of the sul 
tion audiences.” 
Andreas Dippel was planning t. ») 



























































































duce “Salome” for the first time i) (0), fy 


cago. An agreement was com let; 
with Mary Garden “whereby sh. | 
make twenty-five appearances nex 
son in Chicago and Philadelphia.’ 

D’Annunzio was reported to be : |a); 
ing his “Dead City” as an opera Ii! ret; 
and to be projecting a “Theater of | o|o" 
in Paris. “His theory is that ever) ¢9| 
corresponds to a state of mind, s_ th, 
by bathing the stage in the light or», 
sponding to the emotions express d }y 
the actors and reflected in the au ‘ier, 
the effect of the play would be great), 
intensified. Everything is now in aj, 
ness for the prompt realization o/ ¢}; 
scheme—except the necessary funds.” — 

The officials of Irvington-on-the-Hy, 
son had the town clock stopped «t th 
request of Mme. Nordica so that jy 
chime would not interfere with her ¢), 
cert. 


, 


aK * * 


“Don’t bawl out your audience.” T)\ 
is the advice offered by a writer in 7}, 
Lyceum Magazine. To illustrate th 
point: A crying infant disturbed an y. 
named violinist during his recital. Th 
poor soloist could stand it no longer. 

“Will the mother of that crying chjjj 
please take it out?” he asked. 

Instead of a great storm of applauy. 
the poor fiddler was greeted with iy 
stares. His recital was ruined—and th: 
innocent baby presumably was the objec 


of general sympathy. é 


Audiences are like that. 

Mme. Schumann Heink,  unerriny 
reader of the heart, adopted a differen 
attitude, 

Instead of chiding the mother whe 
the howling of an _ unmusical mit 
threatened to break up her concert, Mm. 
smiled sweetly. 

“Ach!” she exclaimed. “I love babies, 
Bring it to me!” 

Madame won that audience. 

And, for some mysterious reason, the 
infant kept quiet for the rest of the 


performance. : 


oa 


More scholarships for students? 

I hear whisperings of an ambitiou 
project to be fostered by a large con- 
cern, with free tuition in Europe as the 
chief ingredient of the plan. 

It seems difficult to believe that at this 
late date any person can cling to th 
myth that Europe is the paradise fo 
the music student. 

I hope the concern in question wil 
give the matter a little more earnest 
thought before jumping into this Eur 
pean scholarship scheme. 

The firm depends on the good will 0! 
the musician—and do you believe suc! 
an ill advised move would increase this 
good will? 

I don’t! 

* * K 

This touching episode in the lives of 
two great divas is relayed to me vi 
radio by H. M.: 

Mme. Jeritza had just concluded he 
Tosca performance at her London « 
ing. 

A plump figure sailed in—M»m 
Tetrazzini herself, radiating comp|imet' 
and calories. 

“My dear!” she cried, “you 
w-o-n-d-e-r-f-u-1!_ And your hair, ob, : 
lovely! It is real, of course?” and | 
tugged the long blonde locks appr. 
ingly. 

Mme. Jeritza only smiled gracious! 
perhaps she felt triumphant—who 
read the mind of a great singer, 
your 


7 


Light Opera Composers Leave Contin" 
for America 


A general exodus of some t 
Continental composers to England 
America is presaged by present 
tions abroad, according to a Vien! 
patch to New York Variety. With 
posers like Kalman, Lehar, Strauss *” 
one or two others in control of a!! I 
ductions here, it leaves little opp: 
for the newcomer to find hims¢ 
duced. The Kalman - Lehar-*''e" 
school practically created the op°' 3 
school on the Continent and Cont 
managers look to them religiou 
new material with each succeedi! 
son. The manager has a per 
stock company and when he nee 
terial believes in the old stand! 
gardless of the unknown’s ability 
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Proving Culture’s the Thing ina Day When Music Is Not Knough 
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Photos of Mme. Landowska and Mr. 
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Upper Row, Left to Right: Josef Hofmann, Director of the Piano Department; Madeleine Walther, Instructor of Voice; Wanda Landowska, Pianist and Harpsichordist, Who Will 


Give Special Courses in Sevententh and Eighteenth Century 


Music; William Bachaus, Instructor of Piano; Lower Row, Left to Right: Felix Salmond, ’Cello Instructor; Richard 


Hageman, Instructor in Operatic Training; Louis Bailly, Instructor of the Viola and. Ensemble; Emilio de Gogorza, Instructor of the Voice. 


JIE average musician is 
very like that sad young 
man who mopes in one 
corner of a full page 
magazine advertisement 
while his rival, two 
away, is reducing the One 





columns 
and Only Girl to a state of dazzled 
rapture by a monologue on the rela- 
tionship between the drop of the franc 
and the fourth dimension. 

Our unfortunate hero’s plight, you 


will soon discover, if you read the 
py writer’s addenda to the situa- 
n, is entirely his own fault. He 
nad never taken the trouble to read 
[teen minutes a day! One quarter 
an hour out of twenty-four and he 
ild have reduced a dinner party to 
with his grasp of the political situ- 

n in Albania, conquered Wall Street 

th a bon mot, and convinced the One 
Only Girl, by casual references to 
pasia, Du Barry, Helen of Troy and 
ria Swanson, that love is all power- 
and that there is nothing for her 

do but accompany him to a marriage 
William E. Walter, executive director 
the Curtis Institute of Music, believes 

it success in the musical world, too, 
largely dependent upon a background 
general culture. He is net quite so 
mistic as to the cure-all effects of 
ication as the aforementioned maga- 
advertisement would lead us to be- 

e; but he is convinced, he says, that 
iclency in one art suffers by ignor- 
of the others. There is no place 

iy for the type of person who lives 

i sphere of notes and bars, under- 
nding nothing and caring less for the 
ited arts of words and color and clay. 
‘he question facing the student of 
lay, claims Mr, Walter, is: Are you 


content to be just a musician? Or will 
you work to be an artist? 
You have heard of Malipiero but 


can you distinguish between Manet and 
Monet? You have struggled with Bar- 


t6k but what do you know of Baude- 
laire? You can differentiate between 
John Sebastian and Philip Emanuel 


Bach, but can you identify both Jean- 
Jacques and Henri Rousseau? You have 
followed the quarter tones experiments 
of Haba but have you watched the 
Dadaist movement of Tzara? 


Cultural Background Important 


You can trace musical history back 
to the Gregorian chants, but can you 
trace painting back to Giotto? You talk 
glibly of Greek modes, but what does 
Hellenic philosophy mean to you? You 
love the romantic Schumann, but have 


you read his brother in spirit, Shelley? 


You talk of Bach, 3eethoven, and 
3rahms, but are you interested in 
Raphael, Rubens, and Rembrandt? 


The problem is one of culture. The 
solution, at the Curtis Institute, is com- 
pulsory academic courses and lectures 
in the comparative arts for all students. 

Mr. Walter, who came to Philadelphia 
last May from Detroit, where he was 
manager of the orchestra, is enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of this new system 
of musical education. 

“We aim to turn out a new type of 
musician,” he says. “The time has 
passed when it was sufficient for an 
artist to have no broader basis of cul- 
ture than mere theoretical and tech- 
nical studies on a single instrument. Of 
course, it is not our purpose to give a 
collegiate education, but we plan to 
arouse interest in the allied arts and 
thus ward off the evils of specialization. 

“The founder of the Institute, Mary 
Louise Curtis Bok, believes that while 
music may be taught in all its branches 
by masters of the art, the student who 
would have received only this instruc- 





tion would be ill-equipped to stand be- 
fore the world as a_ well-grounded, 
thoroughly-trained musician. 

“Following this conviction, the Insti- 
tute offers, in addition to musical in- 
struction by artists of authoritative 
achievement, an opportunity, in_ its 
academic courses, for students to acquire 
a true conception of the history of the 
world which they live in, a study of the 
interrelation of the allied arts, the prin- 
ciples of psychology, languages, diction, 
a course of reading of the great poets 
and writers of all ages, and a survey 
of the world’s history for its bearing on 
the development of the arts. For its 
the Institute has drawn on the 
faculties of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, and Bryn Mawr 
College. 


courses 


Industry Required 


“It is not only by tangible academic 
work, however, that we are trying to 
make the Curtis pupil a high type of 
man and woman. Our students come 
from all parts of the world, from all 
strata of life. Though we have fixed 
a price of tuition, this does not mean 
that anyone deserving of admission will 
be turned away because of lack of 
money. The first requisites are talent 
and industry. If these are assured, the 
financial question will be settled by full 
or partial scholarships. 

“Once within the walls of the Institute 
the very buildings give to the pupils 
a feeling of beauty and restfulness. Two 
of the finest residences in Philadelphia 
were erected by George W. Childs Drexel 
and Theodore F. Cramp. One of these 
homes faces the carefully gardened 
Rittenhouse Square, the center of the 
choicest residential section of the city. 
The other is adjacent to it. 

“These two private mansions embodied 
in a peculiar sense the beauty, elegance 
and home-like quality which Mrs. Bok 
felt the new institution should 


possess. 


Accordingly, they were purchased, to- 
gether with a third adjoining house, re- 
modeled, and are now the home of the 
Institute. It is impossible to work there 
day after day without acquiring a feel- 
ing of life and work and environment 
as a harmonious, desirable whole. 

“Within the salons and studios of 
these buildings, a series of artist recitals 
are held for the benefit of the students. 
The five concerts scheduled for the 
coming winter will be given by William 
sachaus and Felix Salmond, Mme. 
Charles Cahier and Louis Bailly, Josef 
Hofmann, the Institute Quartet with 
Wanda Landowska and Emilio De 
Gogorza and Carlos Salzedo. There is 
an intimacy about these programs which 
is indescribable and yet invaluable in its 
artistic and pedagogical effect. 

“This intimacy between the teaching 
staff and the students is carried on by 
teas during the course of the year and 
will be furthered next season by the 
establishment of an informal dining 
room. The arrangement will insure not 
only well cooked, nourishing food at cost 
price, but will permit the students to 
know personally the distinguished men 
and women who are their instructors. 
The idea, as a matter of fact, originated 
with Mr. Hofmann who has the delight- 
ful simplicity and accessibility of the 
truly great. Mr. Hofmann assures me 
that he plans to lunch at the Institute 
regularly. 


Lodgings Arranged 


“As yet, the Institute has no dormi- 
tories. We even doubt whether we 
should like to have them. However, that 
problem will be solved when necessary. 
At the present time Emily L. McCallip, 
to whom we have given the title, in want 
of a better, of ‘Counselor to the Student 
Body,’ is busy compiling a list of lodg- 
ings in Philadelphia for the students. 


[Continued on page 10] 
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HERBERT 


WITHERSPOON 


Famous Singer, Master Vocal Instructor, Coach, 
Writer and Lecturer 


Has been elected PRESIDENT of the 


Chicago Musical 
College 


Mr. Witherspoon and his New York staff of teachers will move to 


CHICAGO, OCTOBER Ist 


Aside from his duties as President, he will devote three hours daily to the teach- 
ing of singing and coaching in repertoire. Applications are now being received. 




















Regular Fall Session opens September 14, 1925 


FREE FELLOWSHIPS 


Mr. Witherspoon has consented to award two Free Fellowships of 
one lesson weekly each to a lady and a man contestant for the entire 
season of 40 weeks, said Fellowship to be awarded to the students 
who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess 
the greatest gift for singing. Application blank on request. 


_ || STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college building. Piano 
furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 





COMPLETE WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Address: CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


66 EAST VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE BUILDING) CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Leading and Largest Conservatory of Music and Dramatic Art in America. Established 1867 
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Opera Season in 


London Nears End 


TL | 


[eee July 4.—The next to the last 
week of Italian opera at Covent 
Garden brought only 
work before the public, Giordano’s 
“Andrea Chenier.” Unlike the same 
composer’s “Fedora,” which had its first 
performance here the week before, this 
opera of Revolutionary times in France 
has musical vitality and offers vocal op- 
portunities to the cast. It is not a great 
work, but it is very good of its kind 
and it drew the gallery applause at every 
possible occasion. 

Giacomo Lauri-Volpi sang the title 
role with effect. Margherita Sheridan 
appeared as Maddelena and was in ex- 
cellent voice. Benvenuto Franci_ as 
Gerard displayed the utmost versatility. 
The opera was conducted by Leopoldo 
Mugnone, who has been a very real 
acquisition to the company. Unfortu- 
nately he came somewhat too late to 
work the orchestra and singers into that 
perfect ensemble and discipline which 
takes time as well as personality and 
ability to accomplish. 

“Andrea Chenier” was given on July 2 
and will be repeated next Tuesday and 
Friday. Other operas of this week were 
“Aida,” “The Barber of Seville’ and 
“Madama Butterfly.” The final perform- 
ances will include, in addition to the 
Giordano work, “Rigoletto” next Monday 


one unfamiliar 


and Thursday and “Butterfly” on 
Wednesday. 
With the season near an end, it has 


become evident that grand opera in Lon- 
don, despite the apparently successful 
German and Italian seasons of the past 


two months at Covent Garden, during 
which such artists as Rethberg and 
Jeritza appeared, does not pay. The 


syndicate promoting these performances 
looks for a loss. The deficit, however, 
is not so large that it discourages all 
talk of another year of international 
opera. In fact, rumor already has it 
that the season will be repeated again 
next spring, 
“Boheme” Every Day 

_A rather bold experiment was made 
‘ast week by the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 


pany at the Lyceum. “Bohéme” was 
given every day! Considering the fact 


that continuous performance rather than 
repertoire is the rule in the theater, 
there is no particularly good reason why 
an opera of as popular a character as 
“Bohéme” should not be given on seven 
successive evenings, plus two matinées. 
Howe ver, such a procedure has not been 
the rule in the past, and the Carl Rosa 
performances were in the nature of an 
innovation—in fact, a successful innova- 
tion, as well filled houses were the order 
{ the week. The attendance has en- 
ouraged the management to treat that 
ther public favorite, “Butterfly,” in the 
same way this coming week. 

[he Diaghileff Company at the Coli- 
Scum produced a new ballet, Auric’s 
‘Les Matelots,” last Monday night. It 
'S In five scenes and has as many. char- 
ers, three sailors and two girls. The 
action takes place in any port and con- 
rns the simple story of a sailor and 
girl, who is faithful to him during 
absence and is not to be led astray 

1 he and two friends disguise them- 

with a view to testing her 
he scenery is by a young Spanish 
irtist, Pruna, most amusing in concep- 
on and rich in imagination. Massine 

responsible for the choreography, 

h is ingenious, lively and full of 

color. The dancers, all excellent, 
Mile. Nemtchinova, Mme. Sokolova 
Messrs. Woizikovsky, Lifar and 
Siavinsky. The music was lightly scored 
written in Auric’s usual modern 
ter. Mr, Goossens was an able in- 


act 


' 


“rpreter and led his orchestra with a 
itive baton. 


ne concert schedule of the week in- 
ed piano recitals by Mathilde Verne 

| Lily West, song recitals by Rodolphe 
“aillard and Winifred Kennard, and a 
recital by Arnold Trowell, at which 
uillaume Lekeu’s Sonata in F (to 
"hich d’Indy had written the missing 
neclusion), was given its London pre- 
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MODERN 


In Germany, More Than Elsewhere, 


DECORATIVE 


the Latest 


INFLUENCE IN GERMAN 


red 


OPERA HOUSES 
Artistic Movements Have Been Refleeted on the Operatic 


Stage. Within the Past Few 


Months Several New Productions Have Interestingly Employed Simplified, Stylicized, and Expressionistic Designs for Their Mise-en- 


Scénes. Upper Left: Scene in the 
Trees Convey an Effect, 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” at 
Drapes, and Steps. Lower Left: Aet 
Pirchan, Who Is Well Known in the 
the Opera with a Sure, Decorative 
formed at the Stadttheater at Duisburg. 
Are Successfully Employed Here 


Magic 
Not of Nature, 
the Stadttheater in 


but of Atmospheric 
Halle, 
1, Scene 2 of Schreker’s 
German ( 
Eye. 
Steps, 


Scott’s “Alchemist,” 
Fear and Mystery. 


Forest from Cyril 


“Die Ferne Klang,” 
‘apital for His 
Lower Right: Strindbe rg’s “Dream Play” 
Arches, and Varying Levels, All 


Which 
Upper Right: 
Has Transformed the Usual Intimate and Prettified Sets into a Series 
Which Had Its Berlin Premiére Recently. 
Mode rm Designs, Has Effectively Conveyed the Ominous Atmosphere of 
Was Set to Music by Julius Weissman and Per- 
Favorite 


Was May 28. The 
of Mozart’s 
of Columns, 


Emil 


Essen on 
Production 


Given in 


A New 


Devices of the Modern Stage Dsigner, 





HUHNE TELE LLL TUUREELLELLCLLLLEEL ELE 


ILAN, July 5.—Various rumors 

have been current concerning the 
completion of the orchestration in the 
last act of Puccini’s posthumous opera, 
“Turandot,” scheduled for its premiere 
during the coming season at La Scala. 
It has now been definitely ascertained 
from first hand sources that this work 
has been entrusted to Zandonai. 

In Toscanini’s own words, the third 
act was left by the composer in a “dis- 
arranged” condition (“scomposto”’). The 
meaning of this statement, it has been 
revealed, is that Puccini sketched in the 
orchestration of this third act, and even 
of the famous final duet referred to on 
his death-bed (of this latter number 
two separate sketches exist), but that in 
his insatiability for perfection and ex- 
pressed desire for a new idiom of ex- 
pression transcending his _ previous 
works, the composer had been unable 
to make a definite decision regarding 
this act. 

It is generally known that the first two 
acts of the opera were delivered to the 
publisher in the spring of 1924 and duly 
printed. These acts, therefore, have not 
been “touched up” in the slightest de- 
gree, but are just as Puccini left them. 

As has alres ady been announced, Rosa 
Raisa will create the title réle. This 
announcement caused some surprise in 
local circles, since Puccini had expressed 
a written preference for Gilda Dalla 
Rizza, and negotiations in other quarters 
(we are not at liberty to specify which) 
had been opened. 

The summer seasen recently inaugu- 
rated at the Teatro Carcano is a matter 
of congratulation. The present company 
has announced a répertoire comprising 


HUT 


Zandonai Asked to Complete Puccini's Turandot” 


TTT TTT TT TUTTE TEETER 


various works not widely known, or at 
least unhackneyed, at the present day. 
The season was opened with a presen- 
tation of “L’Amico Fritz,” the title rdle 
being sung with a sense of style by 
Alfredo Tedeschi, a light tenor, who has 
been singing small parts at La Scala. 
In the casting of Ines De Giacomi in 
the nase: of Suzel a conscientious attempt 
was obviously made to choose a singer 
vocally, temperamentally and physically 
suited to this naive character of the 
Alsatian idyll. Unfortunately, Miss De 
Giacomi had to compete with the 
maestro’s ambition for orchestral sono- 
rity, with not the best results. On the 
opening night there was a good atten- 
dance, conspicuous for the foreigners, 
particularly the Americans, present. 
The next work worthy of mention was 
a grateful revival of one of Pergolesi’s 
master buffo scores, “La Serva Padrona.” 


The second annual summer tour in 
Switzerland of the La Scala Orchestra, 
under Arturo Toscanini, was recently 


followed by two special concerts at La 
Seala for the Milanese public. The tour 
was another march of triumph, an al- 
most constant apotheosis of the direc- 
torial genius of this extraordinary con- 
ductor. . 

The following two programs were pre- 
sented both in Switzerland end Milan: 
1—Beethoven’s Third Symphony, “Le 
Baruffe Chiozzotte”’ Overture by Sini- 
gaglia, Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Scenes 
from Stravinsky’s ‘“Petrouscka,” and 
the Overture from “Tannhauser.” 2— 
Haydn’s Fourth Symphony, Symphonic 
Variations of Elgar, “Iberia” bv De- 
bussy, “Swan of Tuonela” by Sibelius 


and “Pines of Rome” by O. Respighi. 

The Respighi symphonic poem was of 
particular interest because of its novelty. 
Composed in 1924, it was first performed 
in Rome, later at the Conservatory of 
Milan under Maestro Gui of La Scala 
at the first symphonic concert of the 


season. On both occasions it aroused 
great interest. Under Toscanini’s baton 
its previous successes have been con- 
firmed. “Pines of Rome” is an out- 
growth of the composer’s earlier ‘Foun- 
tains of Rome.” The work is divided 
into four movements: The pines of Villa 
3orghese on a summer afternoon, the 
mouth of the Catacombs, Gianicolo on 


a moonlight night, and the Appian Way 
in Imperial times. 


Though the work has a descriptive 
grace and decorative brilliance, it is not 
purely programmatic in intent. The 


pines are only the impulse for subjective 
writing which reaches a high poetic and 
musical plane. The consensus of opinion 
pronounced the Catacombs episode, with 
its mystic, austere atmosphere, to be the 
best of the four movements, although 
the brilliant, close-knit sonority of the 
finale, developed to a tremendous climax 
by Toscanini, proved irresistible in 
effect. Exception was taken by some 
critics to the use of the phonograph in 
the third movement for the reproduction 
of the nightingale’s voice. 

There are now representatives in 
Milan of all the leading operatic organ- 
izations of the United States, in search 


for new artists and completing the 
European end of their next season’s 
organization. The latest arrival is For- 


tune Gallo, who has already commenced 
his series of auditions. DE SALA. 
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Five Rossini Quartets Discovered 
in London 


eee’ July 10—J. B. Me- 
Ewen, principal of the Royal 
Academy of Music, was looking 
through its library recently and 
discovered to his. amazement five 
string quartets by Rossini. They 
had been written for Lord Burg- 
hersh, afterward Earl of Westmor- 
land, the founder of the Royal 
Academy. They had no marks of 
expression and seemed never to 
have been played. One of the 
quartets, in G Major, was given 
at the chamber concert of the 
Academy a short time after its dis- 
covery. 
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SING NORSE CANTATA 


Northwood Centennial Celebration Is En- 
riched by Choral Music 


NORTHWOOD, IowA, July 18.—The lead- 
ing musical feature of the Norse Cen- 


tennial celebration held here on July 12 
was the presentation of the “Centennial 
Cantata” by F. Melius Christianson, 
leader of St. Olaf’s College Choir, which 
has toured the United States and north- 
ern Europe. 

The cantata was given by the com- 
bined choirs of Mason City and North- 
wood. The soprano solo parts were 
taken by Agnes Forde of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and the tenor solo parts by Olaf 
Christianson, son of Mr. Christianson, of 
Northfield, Minn. 

The cantata was composed by Mr. 
Christianson for the Norse Centennial 
held in Minneapolis and Northwood. 
There was an attendance of 5000 persons 

A number of Norwegian national songs 
were sung by the Grieg Male Chorus 
of Silver Lake, Minn., under the Rev. 
Hans Fosnes. BELLE CALDWELL. 


Trenton Applauds Outdoor Programs 


TRENTON, N. J., July 18.—At Cad- 
walader Park on Sunday, June 21, 
Winkler’s Band, under Martin Mayer, 
gave a program. Assisting artists were 
the Schubert Quartet, composed of AI- 
bert Watson, tenor; James Newell, bari- 
tone; Mrs. Hudson Schreve, soprano, 
and "Mrs. Ries, contralto. George I. 
Tilton was accompanist for the Quar- 
tet. Passeri and his band appeared at 
Wocdlawn Park, the week of June 29 in 
the newly constructed auditorium. The 
assisting artists, who gave excerpts 
from various operas included: Rosalind 
Rudko, coloratura soprano; Hortense 
Dorvalle, dramatic soprano; Dorothy 
Pilzer, contralto; Vincent Carelle, tenor; 
Ciro de Ritis, baritone, and Natale 
Cervi, bass. FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Cornell College Adds Singer to Vocal 
Faculty for Next Season 


MOUNT VERNON, Iowa., July 18.-- 
Ruth Pinkerton, contralto, has been 
added to the faculty of the conservatory 
at Cornell College. Miss Pinkerton 
studied singing under Herbert Wither- 
spoon and Percy Rector Stephens and 
has had teaching experience in Illinois 
and California, being head of the voice 
department in the Cumneck School in 
Los Angeles last season. 


Barbara Lull to Play with Cleveland 
Forces Next Season 


Barbara Lull, American violinist, has 
been engaged to play with the Cleveland 
Orchestra on Nov. 29. Miss Lull, who 
is being booked by Annie Friedberg, will 
play in other cities of the Middle West 
following her npeenent in Cleveland. 


A. M. Oberfelder, “ Dever. has con- 
tracted for a return tour of Colorado 
and neighboring states of Ethel Leginska 
during the 1925-26 season. She will be 
heard there during the first two weeks 
of February and the early part of 
March. 


| Where Music Students Meet Other 
Muses and Unite Artistic Forces 
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Photo by Kubey-Rembrandt Studios 


William E. Walter, Executive Director of the Curtis Institute of Music 


{Continued from page 7] 
Each person, after explaining just how 
much he or she is able to afford, is given 
a number of addresses from which a 
place can be chosen. It has been found 
that the minimum for food and board 
is $15 a week, Though we by no means 
constitute ourselves as moral censors, 
we also manage to keep an eye on the 
outside activities of our pupils and see 
that, by sufficient work and _ extra- 
curricular activity, they have enough to 
keep them occupied and happy.” 

Since the maximum number of stu- 
dents the Institute will accommodate is 
200, Mr. Walter points out the oppor- 
tunity this affords for individual atten- 
tion. Lessons, except for classes in 
theory and history, are personal. Un- 
hampered as the Institute is by financial 
or commercial considerations, it can de- 
vote to each student all the time and 
care necessary. 


Concert Field Overcrowded 


Having watched musical life in 
America from the outside during his 
long connection with the Boston and 
Detroit symphonies. Mr. Walter feels 
the necessity for warning each student 
of the lack of opportunity for the young 
concert artist in this country today. 
The average talented singer, violinist, 
or pianist, he says, has not one chance 
in a thousand to make a financial suc- 
cess on the recital stage. The field is 
more than overcrowded. And there is 
no room for any but the extraordinary 
artist. ; 


However, if the concert field is vir- 
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tually eliminated from practical con- 
sideration, there is more room than ever 
before for the competent teacher. Mr. 
Walter emphasizes the fact that the In- 
stitute is particularly interested in 
developing competent teachers and send- 
ing them out to various parts of the 
country where their work and influence 
may prove valuable to the elevation of 
musical standards in America. The 
public school system calls regularly for 
persons to fill positions which wait 
months for satisfactory applicants. Mr. 
Walter also mentions the lack of wood- 
wind, brass, and percussion instrument 
players in the symphony orchestras and 
says the Curtis Institute plans to build 
a school to supply this demand. 

“All in all,’ concludes Mr. Walter, “I 
have discovered in the short time I have 
been in Philadelphia that running a mu- 
sic school can be just as exciting as 
managing an orchestra—and that is 
saying a good deal! 

“May I add that association with Mrs. 
Bok has made my work doubly pleasant 
and stimulating? The founder of the 
Curtis Institute is a most delightful 
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woman with, as Mr. Hofmann puts 
a ‘positive flair for the piano.’ Sh: 
a charming person, a true idealist : 
lest you forget, the daughter in ey 
sense of the word of Cyrus K. Curt 
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T. S. McCorkle to Head Violin Deps :t. voisett 
ment at North Carolina University * ” 
KANSAS CiTy, KAN., July 18.— T, fee UI 
Smith McCorkle, for the last three ye rs et ? 
head of the music department of Kan-«s Tr J 
City University, has resigned his p: <i- oo «ml 
tion to take charge of the violin dep: t- wert 
ment and conduct the orchestra at North r a 
Carolina University. Mrs. McCor!.\e, " Vi 
who has taught piano at the Conserva- mental 
tory, will not teach next season, but ’l! moveme 
serve as organist for a choir Mr. \c- emptat 
Corkle will conduct and assist him in ellent — 
concert work. lavic 


While in Kansas City, Mr. McCorkle 
has had charge of the violin and theory 





departments and has_ conducted : 
Women’s Choral Society, which has |y What 
come known as one of the best organiza- agne! 
tions in the State under his competent ut to | 
leadership. Mrs. McCorkle is an officer er, as i 
in the Mozart Club and Mr. McCorkk ng all 
is a member of the executive board of pars of 
the Music Council. he pre 
FREDERICK A. COOK: Overtu 

Love 
~ und 
Sacred Concert Stirs Bloomington Excery 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., July 11.—One of Appl 


the most impressive musical events 
the past year in Bloomington was +t 
closing concert of the University ©: 
chestra, given in the campus am} 
theater recently. It was attended by 
audience which filled the stadium, 
the music reflected the ability of the 
ganization and its leader, Dean Winf) 
B. Merrill. The seven numbers includ 
music by Resch, Tchaikovsky, Ba 
Wagner, Grieg, Svendsen and Lunby 
Among those heard were William | 
Helen Service, Helen Shields, Jes 
Porter, Frances Luke and Fay Metcal! 
H,. EUGENE HAL! 


To Play for Louisiana Students 


Francis Macmillen, violinist, will oper 
his season with a concert in Reading 
Pa., on Oct. 14. An appearance at th 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, has been added to the list of his 
recitals in the South in the fall. He will 
play there on Nov. 29. 


Australia Welcomes Elsa Stralia 


ADELAIDE, June 10.—Elsa Stralia, 
her return here in concert, was warmly 
welcomed not only because of local prid 
in an Australian-born singer but be- 
cause of the high musical standard 0! 
her recital. Mme. Stralia was assisté 
by Arthur Jordan, tenor. 





The Hilger Trio, which will be heard 
in the fall under the direction of An! 
Friedberg, will begin its season with 
concert in Dubuque early in November 
Other engagements have been booked 
in Columbus, Ohio; Fairbault, Minn.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Montclair and Sc! 
ton. 


Calvin M. Franklin has r recently clos 
engagements for Kathryn Meisle, 
tralto of the Chicago Civic Opera © 
pany, in Syracuse, Utica, Memphis and 
Chattanooga. It will be her second a): 
pearance in Syracuse. 
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_), Stadium Series 
Attracts Many Hearers 
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»f Tchaikovsky’s works, was stirringly 
Helivered. 

The naive simplicity of the “Casse 
Joisette” was sometimes lost in the open 
paces of God’s great out-of-doors. Espe- 
ially well, however, did the “Danse de la 
eé Dragee” sound, with its irresistible 
elesta passages, and the “Valse des 
Jeurs” had its accustomed charm. The 
Trepak” was made to sound a little 
oo much like the “Light Cavalry” 
\verture. 

The “Pathetic” had its first perform- 
nce of the Stadium season. Possibly 
fr. Van Hoogstraten read the senti- 
mental passages of the first and last 
sovements a little too slowly, but the 
mptation is great. The Third had ex- 
ellent rhythm and precision, as did the 
lavic March. 


Wagner and Rain 


What was to have been a Beethoven- 
Wagner list on Thursday night turned 
ut to be exclusively devoted to the lat- 
er, as a rain storm that had been brew- 
ng all evening began during the last 
ars of the encore before intermission. 
he program as announced was: 
Overtiine Bb “ReeRN 6 casos cecce Wagner 
Love Scene from Act II, “Tristan 

UN Se oy ke as sé cae Wagener 
Excerpts from ‘Meistersinger,” In- 

troduction to Act III, Dance of the 

Apprentices and Greeting to Hans 


pecom, from Act IiT..:....... Wagner 
Symphony No. 7 in A Major. . Beethoven 
(Omitted) 

Mr. van Hoogstraten and the players 
seemed in a somewhat subdued mood. 
Perhaps the weather also affected the 
strings. The “Rienzi” warhorse was 
played in the traditional way, with some 
agreeable acceleration of the melodic 
themes. 

The “Tristan” excerpt, arranged, ac- 
cording to the program, by Arthur Seidl, 
and presented for the first time at the 
Stadium, included the magnificent Love 
Duet, with some preliminary and con- 
cluding matter from the Prelude and 
the finale of the opera. It rose to some 
heights despite the dampness of spirit 
of all concerned, but, all in all, there 
was little fire in it. The “Meistersinger” 
proved most diverting in the Dance ex- 
cerpt. 

_As an encore, the “Prize Song” was 
given delightfully, the pleasure of the 
audience being somewhat alloyed by ap- 
proaching thunders more appropriate to 
Valhalla. M. K. 


Russians Predominate 


Moussorgsky’s “Night on Bald Moun- 
tain” came as a novelty to Stadium audi- 
ences on Friday evening, when the com- 
plete program was as follows: 


Overture to “Rosamunde”...... Schubert 


, , P Moussorgsky 
“Artists’ Life” Waltzes....... J. Strauss 
ob chs oica bine Stravinsky 


Symphony No. 4 in F Minor..Tchaikovsky 


A concert of most unusual excellence, 
this, throughout. Mr. van Hoogstraten 
seemed in perfect sympathy with what- 
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ever he conducted, exchanging the mood 
of Moussorgsky’s grisly tone poem for 
the light hearted coquetry of Strauss’ 
Waltzes with the most astonishing versa- 
tility. Poor Strauss, incidentally, must 
have felt rather frightened between two 
such blunt gentlemen. 

The “Night on Bald Mountain” im- 
pressed once more as a powerful, well- 
knit composition whose macabre quality 
was at times somewhat tamed by Rim- 
sky’s polite scoring. Under Mr. van 
Hoogstraten’s spirited baton the work 
thrilled and amply repaid one for the 
ennui brought on by Schubert’s apathet- 
ical ‘‘Rosamunde.” 

Stravinsky’s delightful pyrotechnical 
display was so well liked as to necessitate 
a repetition, and at the second hearing 
the Roman Candles sounded less water- 
soaked. 

Except from a slight haste at the be- 
ginning of the Tchaikovsky Symphony 
which made the “motto” sound less dig- 
nified than it should have, it was a per- 
formance of great merit. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten’s tempo in the last movement was 
excellent, and saved it from seeming 
labored. The virtuosity of the string 
section in the pizzicato movement netted 
it much applause. W. S. 


Caprice and the “Preludes” 


Saturday night has long been recog- 
nized as the occasion for popular pro- 
grams as well as ablutions. Hence the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Willem 
van Hoogstraten, gave the following 
works at the Lewisohn Stadium on 
July 18: 


Spanish Caprice...... Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Frize Song from “Die Meistersinger,” 
Wagner 
Molly on the Shore; Irish Tune; Shep- 
ag re ren eee ee Grainger 
PIR TAOe CAME $66 ki nAG hd OOK 2S Ca eo Gluck 
Two Waltzes for String Orchestra, 
Dvorak 


Symphonie Poem, “Les Préludes”’. . Liszt 


Rimsky-Korsakoff was not the only 
international eclectic who could express 
himself as well in a Spanish fandango 
as upon a Russian steppe. The Phil- 
harmonic was a close rival and, with the 
memory of the Denishawns fresh in their 
minds, the orchestra and its conductor 
fairly danced through the Caprice. A 
perfunctory reading of the Prize Song 
followed. 

Once more in their element, they 
danced through “Molly on the Shore” 
and the “Shepherd’s Hay,” only reveal- 
ing a sentimental tendency in the Lon- 
donderry Air, “Farewell to Cucullain,” 
and, of course, in Liszt’s “Liebestraum,”’ 
which they gave as an encore. Again 
their cry was “On with the dance!”’ 
and Gluck’s Ballet Suite began. 

And this proved to be one of the most 
delightful things they have done thus 
far. With delicate care Mr. van Hoog- 
straten shifted the color from the violins 
to flutes and emphasized the appoggia- 
turas and graceful melodic turns in the 
way that Gluck himself might have done. 
Especially beautiful were the “Air gai” 
and “Lento” of “Iphigénie en Aulide,” 
the “Dance of the Blessed Spirits” from 
“Orphée” and the Sicilienna of “Armide.” 

No comment is necessary upon “Les 
Préludes,” the hackneyed themes of 
which always manage to find new en- 
thusiasts who, after hearing the mi-mi- 
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Opera on Chinese Theme May 
Be Given by Chicagoans 


HICAGO, July 18.—‘‘Li Tai 
Po,” an opera on a Chinese 
subject by Baron Clemens Frank- 
enstein, director of the Munich 
Opera, may be introduced to Amer- 
ica by the Chicago Civic Opera 
next season, according to rumors 
here. The opera is the first work 
Frankenstein has written for the 
stage, although he is known as a 
composer in smaller forms. It was 
given a remarkably successful pre- 
miére last winter in Munich, the 
soprano role being sung by a Michi- 
gan girl, Leona Kruse, who will be 
brought to Chicago for part of next 
season, it is believed here, in case 
“Li Tai Po” is mounted at the 
Auditorium. Lawrence Wolff, an- 
other member of the original cast 
of the new work, is also expected 
to sing in its American premiére 
in case it is given by the Chicago 
company. It is possible that the 
baritone réle would be given to 
Robert Ringling, a member of the 
Munich Opera, and engaged for 
next season by H. E. Johnson of 
the Chicago Opera, though he will 
again be a member of the Munich 
Opera. 


Herne . 


for one half hour steadily, find pleasure 
in being able to hum it as they leave 
the field. The climax which Mr. van 
Hoogstraten reached in the finale was 
tremendous and, though Lamartine was 
forgotten, Liszt lived again. H. M. M. 


Vapoleon and Beethoven 

Beethoven’s favorite symphony was 
the principal feature of the Sunday eve- 
ning program at the Stadium. Besides 
the “Eroica,” No. 3, the list contained: 

Overture to “Die Fledermaus” ..J, Strauss 

Suite, ‘Impressions of Italy’’..Charpentier 

Introduction to Act III, “Lohengrin,” 

Wagner 

One thing is certain after hearing the 
above program, and it is that the homely, 
heavy wings of the “Fledermaus” wear 
better than the fragile strains of Char- 
pentier’s “Impressions.” Indeed, the 
Paris scene of “Louise” so far excels 
the impression of Naples that one would 
searcely believe they were the works of 
the same composer. The Serenade, “On 
Muleback” and “On the Heights” al) 
have a distinct charm, but they are thin 
and after several hearings the conscious- 
ness of a perseverating accompaniment 
is all that remains. 

The “Lohengrin” excerpt was given a 
more spirited reading than the Prize 
Song of the previous evening and there 
were no ragged attacks to mar its per- 
fection. The “Eroica,” however, was 
the last work in the week’s fine offerings, 
and Mr. van Hoogstraten exhibited with 
great pride the firmness and virtuosity 
of his forces. The second movement was 
given in an excellent tempo, dirge-like 
and yet not dragging, and the variations 
of the Finale marked a triumph in in- 
terpretation for the Philharmonic which 
will be difficult to equal even in the 
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AMERICAN MUSIC IN ROCHESTER 


HE announcement of a second concert of un- 
published orchestral music by American com- 

posers, planned for next November under the aus- 
pices of the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, 
is a gratifying omen fer the future. When this in- 
stitution, founded by George Eastman at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, gave its first program of seven 
native works, selected in competition last spring, it 
inaugurated a series unique in educational circles. 

Prizes of various kinds are not unplentiful for 
our composers; hearings of their works—even in 
the case of some of the better-known musicians— 
are sometimes painfully hard to secure. The lone 
composer is usually a particularly powerless indi- 
vidual, so far as attracting an audience is concerned. 
When unendowed, save with his talent and with a 
variable amount of determination, he badly needs 
the support of some such influential organization 
with the means to produce and attract a worth- 
while audience to hear his works. 

The fact that noted critics from New York and 
other centers are invited to be present at these con- 
certs is important for the fortunes of the young 
creative musicians. In a day when certain sensa- 
tional brands of publicity have a doubtful worth, it 
yet is highly valuable for merit to be recognized by 
the influential pens of urban writers. Even ad- 
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verse criticism is preferable to none, for it may at 
least act as a corrective, in addition to bringing a 
new name to notice. Furthermore, the conditions 
under which these works are performed tend to 
bring forth constructive appraisal, with more at- 
tention than doubtless would be lavished on the 
same work if produced by a metropolitan symphonic 
body in the confusion of a busy winter season. 

The most important feature of the Rochester plan 
can be no better expressed than it is in the an- 
nouncement of the institution, as the furnishing of 
a laboratory service to American orchestral com- 
posers. They are given opportunity to hear their 
works, not previously performed by an orchestra of 
accredited capacity, after careful rehearsal; they 
will thus gain the advantage of the orchestral 
technic that comes only with experience and the 
recognition that attends the public performance of 
music.” 

The contests have already proved their worth and 
have come to the attention of the whole musical 
world, making Rochester a city to vie with the fa- 
mous centers of art and education in the Old World. 

To the public-spirited philanthropist who has de- 
voted his wealth to the realization of this end, and 
to Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the Eastman 
School, who conceived the idea of the concerts, the 
whole of musical America should feel deserved grati- 
tude. For it is as much the concern of the country 
that its musical voices should not be mute as it is 
the desire of the creators that other ears should 
not remain deaf. 





THE SESQUICENTENNIAL PRIZES 


S the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of 
the Declaration of American Independence is 
near, it is especially fitting that Philadelphia, in 
honor of the event, has established its munificent 
series of prizes for musical compositions. These, 
aggregating $75,000, will be awarded under the 
auspices of the music committee for that city’s 
Sesquicentennial Exposition next year. That the 
contest for an opera, a symphony, a choral suite 
and a ballet or musical pageant, is open to com- 
posers of any nation is consistent with the aims of 
the infant Republic itself, as enunciated by its 
founders on the day that will be celebrated with 
such elaborate observances. 

It is heart-gladdening, indeed, that music will not 
be a perfunctory, or indeed entirely incidental, fea- 
ture of the celebration. Melody has always played 
a part in the observances of Independence Day, and 
the two half-century anniversaries of the past have 
been the occasion of vocal and instrumental paeans 
almost literally “heard ’round the world.” In the 
centenary of 1876 Richard Wagner, as everyone 
knows, was invited—as the most noised musical 
name in any country—to compose a march for the 
occasion, and complied with the request. 

What the prize contests in Philadelphia will bring 
forth in respect of authentic musical worth cannot 
be foretold. Whether a masterpiece may be born— 
an opera to take its place as a modern “Aida,” for 
instance, among the works marking historic events 
—remains for the future to disclose. Whether the 
chosen works come from Finland, Jugoslavia or our 
own Texas, the laudable aim of the committee to 
celebrate in brand-new music, with all its possi- 
bilities of discovery and novelty, will focus the 
eyes of the musical world on the Quaker City next 
summer, as no other means could have done. 





TERPSICHORE THE UNWANTED 


iy is difficult to reconcile the crowd of 20,000 
persons who attended the first Denishawn pro- 
gram at the Stadium last week with the oft re- 
peated assertion that New York will not support 
serious dancing. During the past season, when 
musical and dramatic efforts stepped on each 
others’ toes and the art exhibitions succeeded each 
other with bewildering rapidity, poor Terpsichore 
was seen only occasionally. And when she ven- 
tured before the public it was timidly, uncertain 
of favor for her lovely art. 

Professional cynics discourage dance appear- 
ances. They point to the various non-successes with 
which recent seasons were punctured. However, 
the cause for these failures often lies deeper than 
the surface. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Swedish Balict’s sad fate, the hastily gathered 
and scrappy orchestra, unable to play the intri- 
cate modern scores, was at fault. 

Sometimes a danseuse appears, out of practice, 
and blames the public for its non-enthusiasm. 
Again, a famous ballerina is on the stage for 





fifteen minutes on @ two hours’ program and 
pects the public to be satisfied with an hour 

three-quarters of bac support and worse entr 

music. Often the programs are badly constrwu: : 
the sets and lighting second-hand and ineffec 

the publicity insufficient. 


All these things, and many more, shoul: 


taken into consideration before claiming that \ 
York will not support good dancing. The Sta 

*experiment should encourage devotées of Te) 
chore to bring the shy Muse back into the | me. 
light and applause of an inevitable public. 


Tenor Takes Part in Home Trio 


Home ties play a big part in the life of Mario C| 
lee, tenor of the Metropolitan, who is shown i: 


accompanying photograph with his wife, Ruth Mille 


soprano, and Mario, Jr. Mr. Chamlee, who is now 


ing at Ravinia, was recently elected a member of t 


Lambs Club in New York. As a guest of the clu! 


recently sang for the members, and proved himself al 


a witty raconteur. 
stories as for his voice!) 


(He is almost as famous for | 
The actor, Edmund Brees 


proposed Mr. Chamlee as a member of the Lambs, a! 


Percy Helton seconded the motion. Mr. Chamlee y 


elected in record time. 


Scott—Being something of a _ poly-linguist, Henr 
Seott has mastered a number of his réles in variou: 


tongues. 
topheles in “Faust” in French and Italian—using ' 
latter language in Rome—and has even studied it 
German. He will be heard in this part in the orig 
Gallic with the Municipal Opera of New York a 


Thus the American bass has sung Mepi:- 


free performance of the work under city auspices @ 


Ebbets Field, 
later 
with the San Carlo Opera forces in Asheville, N. ( 


Brooklyn, on Aug. 8. 


Pavlowa—Certain aspects of the dance are discus 
by Anna Pavlowa in interesting fashion in an intervie 
with Basanta Koomar Roy in the June issue of t 
periodical Psychology. 


Exactly four day: 
Mr. Scott will appear in the same part as “guest 


Speaking of national types ‘ 


thought, Mme. Pavlowa relates that Japanese audience 
showed the keenest appreciation of her divertissemen's 
“The Dragonfly,” “The Swan” and “Autumn Leaves, 
which typify nature, objects with which their art dea‘ 


The artist expressed her belief that dancing is a ment 
She urged the spirit of play and youthfu! 0) 
whose premature boredom sit 


tonic. 
for the modern girl, 
much deplores. 


a 


Sousa—Patrons of the concerts of John Philip Sous 


the noted bandmaster, who is this year observing 
“third-of-a-century” anniversary 
realize the labor necessary to transport his band fr 
place to place. The itinerary is arranged months 
fore, including the transfer of instruments to the 
cert hall, by an advance representative, who inva! 


as a leader, haré 


looks up alternate train routes to forestall an em 


gency. Sousa, “knocking wood,” declares that 
greatest good luck which ever came to any musica 
rector has accompanied him through his years of 
Only once in his career has he been compelled t 
cel engagements and that was for a period of 
weeks, when he was injured by a fall from a ho! 


Salzedo—A recent incident of Carlos Salzedo’s 
pean tour was an invitation to be a judge fo! 
graduating examination of the harp and piano « 
at the Conservatoire in Paris. Judges for thes 
classes are generally selected from harpists, f0! 
harp class, and from pianists for the piano di’ 
But Mr. Salzedo, having himself won first p! 
piano as well as first prize in harp at the Conser 
in 1901, has been asked to judge both, an hor 
precedented in the history of the famous French 
school. Mr. Salzedo has also been invited to 


piano and harp graduating students of the Ecole \” 


male of Paris. Recently, at a reception organi 
European composers for Serge Koussevitzky, t 
brate the latter’s appointment as a Knight 


Legion of Honor, Mr. Salzedo played a new wor - 


harp, especially written by him for the occasio! 
will return to this country early in August to h 
annual summer classes in Seal Harbor, Me. 
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Our Annual Elections 





NCE a year we hold annual elections. 
izations, protective associations and commercial boards hold 
annual elections twice a year, quarterly or bi-monthly; but we 
have always considered that once a year was often enough. 
And there is no time like the summer, because then most of 
our members are away and can’t oppose us when we run for 
president, or, better still, for treasurer. 


Some societies, organ- 


We pass resolutions as cheerfully 


as a collection plate is passed in church, and our ballets—we mean ballots— 
are distinguished for grace and dignity. 


At our annual meeting, held this week 
in the pink rose room of the Blitz, we 
voted for shorter phrases in orchestral 
compositions, longer rests between meas- 
ures, more paymasters and _ increased 
fortissimt. 

Some discussion arose over the propri- 
ety of buying music on tick, as proposed 
by the metronome, and it was finally de- 
cided to refer this matter to the pub- 
lishers. There was also considerable 
argument in regard to a request for a 
permanent wave in renditions of “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster,” but this was 
ruled out of order by the leger lines. 

aE ok ok 


DELEGATION from the Grand 
Operoar, headed by Marguerite, had 
various complaints to make. It was al- 
leged by this young lady that she only 
intended to lend Valentine her medalion, 
but that he insisted on keeping it, and 
that Martha was an inefficient house- 
keeper, though a satisfactory chaperone. 
Carmen presented a bill against sev- 
eral colleagues in the Fabric des Tobba- 
cos for damages to her clothing, which, 
she claimed, they had refused to pay. 

Edgardo asked that the grass in his 
family cemetery be kept in better order, 
as the overgrown blades tickled his neck 
when he lay down to die. 

A group representing the Supers’ 
Union presented an affidavit to the effect 
that sereens should be provided in the 
first act of “Traviata,” as the banquet 
attracted swarms of flies, of which the 
Operoar House was full. 

These matters were all referred to the 
Committee on Inquisition. 

x * 


FTER extensive lobbying, officers 
were chosen as follows: 

President, Cantus Firmus, Jr.; Vice- 
President and General Manager, Mrs. 
Firmus; Committee on Narcotics, Wotan; 
Committee on Publicity, the Prima Don- 
na. Leading critics will comprise the 
Bored, and conductors will be organized 
at a later meeting into a Guest Com- 
mittee. 

ca k Sd 
Even the Gods Eat 


HE last note of the Ninth Symphony 
had died away, and the conductor, “a 
god among men,” who had-taken chorus, 
orchestra, soloists, audience and ushers 





up to the heights of heaven by his mar- 
velous leadership, was the center of an 
admiring throng back-stage. 

‘“‘And how, Maestro, do you feel after 
conducting such a soul-inspiring work?” 
gushingly inquired a Sweet Young Thing. 

“Hungry, Madam, very hungry,” was 
his response. 


* *« * 

Let Good Work Go On 
STHER DALE, soprano, tells an 
anecdote of a conversation with a 


piano mover at one of her concerts this 
summer. 


“It’s all on account of the durned 
saxophones—the troubles with the 
piano,” said that functionary. ‘They’re 


a nuisance—and the fellers that play 
them! 

“Why, one of our saxophone players 
died the other day and—him not having 
any folks—we had to bury him. 

“While I was around collecting the 
jack, I dropped in on a big piano store 
man and asked him for fifty cents for 
a good cause. 

““*What’s the cause,’ he wants to know. 

“*Why, burying a saxophone player,’ 
I says. 


“*Good,’ says he, ‘Here’s a _ dollar. 
Bury two of them!’ ” 
xk *k x 
ANNY LARSEN-TODSEN has en- 


tered action against the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, charging in legal 
technical language that she was injured 
by a horse at a rehearsal of “Gétter- 
dammerung.” Usually it is the horse 
that charges, especially when of the 
variety known as a charger. 

* * * 


i ig summer master class idea has 
been successfully introduced to wood 
and water folk in many mountain re- 
treats this vacation. Lots of birds are 
interested in the question of bills, and 
fish are paying particular attention to 
their scales. 
Summer Senility 
AID Rollo, the musical seal 

“This weather is not for my weal, 
It parboils my blubber, 
And how can a lubber 
Who’s heated his best tones reveal?” 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musica 
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of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 
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Tchaikovsky’s Andante 
Cantabile 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there a piano transcription of the 
Andante Cantabile in Tchaikovsky’s 
String Quartet in E Flat Minor? 

C. L. T. 

Kansas City, Mo., July 7, 1925. 

The best known arrangement of this 
work is by Karl Klindworth. 


ee Tae 


The *“‘Danse Macabre”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me a short sketch of 
the program connected with Saint- 
Saéns’ “Dance of Death’? P. K. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y., July 12, 1925. 

The story of the “Danse Macabre” is 
derived from an old French legend. The 
composition begins with the stroke of 
twelve, beaten out on a tombstone by 
the hand of Death, and a weird passage 
depicting the assembling of the spectres 
from their graves follows. Death then 
tunes his fiddle, which is to supply music 
for the occasion, but the violin has been 


rotting in the wood since the last fes- 
tival and refuses to come up to pitch, 
remaining at E Flat instead of E. This 
passage, imitating the tuning of a violin, 
is heard at intervals as the ghastly host 
attempts in vain to make the pitch cor- 
rect. Screams and _ shrieks alternate 
with sad, regretful passages until the 
climax, a most effective bit of counter- 
point, in which the two principal themes 
are heard at once. The whisperings of 
the night-wind, a cock’s crow, and, as 
dawn breaks, a sigh from the solo vio- 
lin, precede the departure of the spectres. 
7 9 9» 


Structure in Scriabin 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any real structural plan in 
Scriabin’s “Poéme de 1|’Extase”? The 
work seems too complicated to be bound 
to any set form. Ss. S. V. 

Tarrytown, N. Y., July 9, 1925. 

The ““Poéme’”’ is not so complicated in 
form as it seems. It has the following 
structural plan: prologue, sonata form 
proper, development portion, recapitula- 
tion and coda. 
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The Franck Symphony 


Question Box Editor: 

How large an orchestra is required 
for César Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor? M. D. R. 

Toledo, Ohio, July 11, 1925. 

Franck’s score calls for the following 
instruments: two flutes, two oboes, En- 
glish horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, 
two bassoons, four horns, two trumpets, 
two cornets, a piston, three trombones, 
tuba, kettel-drums, harp and strings. 

7 9 9 


About Armand Crabbé 


Question Box Editor: 

Will you please tell me something 
regarding the career of Armand Crabbé? 
I should like to know his nationality and 


facts about his appearances in this coun- 


try. W. J.D. 
Chicago, July 12, 1925. 
Armand Crabbé, baritone, was born 


in Brussels and was a pupil of Desiré 
Demest at the Brussels Conservatory. 
Crabbé made his professional début in 
concert at the Kursaal, Ostend. He sang 
at the Thédatre de la Monnaie in “Meis- 
tersinger” and Massenet’s “Jongleur,” 
creating the role of the Friar in the 
latter. In America he has sung at the 
Metropolitan and Manhattan Opera 
Houses, in Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
and other cities. He created the role of 
Pico in Herbert’s “Natoma” in Phila- 
delphia in 1911. Crabbé’s favorite réles 
are Beckmesser, Scarpia, Amonasro and 
Athanael, but his répertoire includes 
many more. 
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ARBARA LULL, violinist, was born 

in Berkeley, Cal., and received her 
general education in private schools of 
that city. At the 
age of seven 
Miss Lull began 
her study of the 
violin under her 
mother’s  super- 
vision. Three 
years later, 
Maud Powell 
heard her play, 
and emphatically 
advised Miss Luli 
to adopt the 





career of a vio- 
linist, advice 
which was fur- 
ther confirmed by 
Eugene Ysaye, 
, Mae — Barbara Lull 


was twelve years 
old, and was a pupil of Henry Bettman 
in Portland, Ore. Returning to Cali- 


fornia, she resumed study under Antonio 
When fifteen Miss Lull came 


di Grassi. 
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to New York and played for Leopold 
Auer, who accepted her as a pupil and 
with whom she studied, together with 
Alexander Bloch, in the latter’s 
summer colony, for three years. While 
a student in New York, Miss Lull ap- 
peared at the Capitol Theater, playing 
a group of solos. Last January she 
made her European début in London, 
giving two recitals in Wigmore Hall and 
one in Albert Hall. Miss Lull also ap- 
peared in Berlin, Amsterdam, The 
Hague, Paris and other cities, in recital. 
In Paris she availed herself of the op- 
portunity to enter the ensemble class 
conducted by Mme. Joachim. Returning 
to America, Miss Lull appeared as solo- 
ist with the Kansas City Symphony, 
under N. de Rubertis, in the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, Miss Lull was one of 
five artists nominated for recitals next 
season under the auspices of the Walter 
W. Naumburg Foundation at the out- 
come of the recent Stadium auditions. 
Miss Lull will make her New York début 
in Town Hall on Oct. 30. She is, at 
present, living in New York with her 
mother. 
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Sir Henry J. Wood Leads 
Hollywood Bowl Events 
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when his forceful conducting style will e 


have further opportunities. This week the 
“London” Symphony of Vaughan Wil- 
liams will have its local premiere under 
Sir Henry’s baton, and the series of bril- 
liant international programs will also 
include Elgar’s “Enigma” Variations, 
shorter works by Dame Ethel Smyth and 
Rutland Boughton and music of Handel. 

The bringing of Wood as one of the 
noted guests to be heard here this sum- 
mer in the Bowl series is conceded to be 
a brilliant piece of administrative policy 
on the part of the Association. This is 
particularly the case when it is remem- 
bered that Sir Henry declined the offer 
of the Boston Symphony to become its 
regular conductor in 1918 as successor 
to Dr. Muck. The engagement marks 
the definite establishment of the series 
as one of international prestige. The 
labors of Mrs. J. J. Carter and others 
in fostering the series has been bril- 
liantly rewarded. The attendance in the 
five concerts already given has passed 
the 70,000 mark and the complete suc- 
cess of the season is assured. 

The opening concert on July 7, under 
Fritz Reiner’s baton, has been reviewed 
in MusiIcaAL AMERICA. The program of 
Thursday evening, July 9, began with 
Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival” Overture 
and included Sibelius’ “Finlandia,” the 
“Eroica” Symphony of Beethoven and 
the Suite from Stravinsky’s “Petroush- 
ka.” Olin Downes, critic of the New 
York . Times, gave a brief but compre- 
hensive talk on this last named work be- 
fore its performance and was the re- 
cipient of tremendous applause. 


Kelley Conducts Prize Work 


Mr. Reiner conducted his forces with 
such authority and sympathy that his 
audience cheered him to the echo at the 
close. The Sibelius tone poem received 
a performance of spirit, and Beethoven’s 
great symphony revealed Mr. Reiner’s 
fine classic taste. 

Edgar Stillman Kelley divided honors 


with Mr. Reiner on July 11, conducting 
his “Pit and the Pendulum” tone poem 
for the first time at the Hollywood Bowl. 
Mr. Kelley’s fine composition allied to his 
excellent conducting produced an effect 
which was electrifying. 
































~ charming. 











Sir Henry J. Wood 


Mr. Reiner continued the concert with 
the “Secret of Suzanne” Overture by 
Wolf-Ferrari, Weingartner’s transcrip- 
tion of Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance,” Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Minia- 
ture’ and Chabrier’s “Espana.” He 
proved to be in close sympathy with the 
joyful character of all these works, and 
the audience departed in a most happy 
frame of mind after Liszt’s “Préludes,” 
which was particularly well played. 

A Strauss program announced for 
July 10 was devoted to the works of both 
Johann and Richard and was scheduled 
to include “Death and Transfiguration,” 
“Till Eulenspiegel,” “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” “Perpetuum Mobile” 
and the Overture to “Fledermaus.” 





Philadelphia Club Offers 


Chamber Music Prizes 
TELLER CCMA E COTO U LUE PO ETT 
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one of the instruments, but compositions 
including vocal parts will not be con- 
sidered. 

Any composer may submit more than 
one composition and may be awarded 
more than one prize. One unique fea- 
ture of the competition is that any com- 
poser may submit compositions for first 
prize only; that is, if he elects to do this 
and the composition be not awarded the 
principal prize, it may be withdrawn 
from consideration for the second or 
third prizes. This fact, however, must 
be stated when the composition or com- 
positions are submitted. 

Ample time will be allowed to com- 
posers to prepare their works for this 
competition, as the contest will not close 
until Dec. 31, 1927. Further terms of 
the competition will be announced later. 


The object of this contest, according 
to the statement of the Society, is “to 
secure some really representative com- 
positions in this greatly neglected field 
of musical art. In other words,” the 
announcement continues, “it is done to 
induce the great composers of the world 
to give sufficient time and attention to 
the composition of chamber music to 
make valuable contributions to its liter- 
ature. Every effort will be made to in- 
duce the greatest comnosers of today to 
enter this contest. Since the death 
Brahms, almost thirty years ago, the 
contributions to the chamber music liter- 
ature which show any signs of perma- 
nence or more than usual excellence, 
have been fewer than in any other form 
of the art.” 


HANNIBAL, Mo.—Irene and _ Lorene 
Bates have gone to Chicago, where they 
will spend six weeks in the study of 
music. Irene Bates will continue her 
studies with Hans Hess, ’cellist, while 
her sister will attend the summer session 
of the Chicago Musical College. 














Cesar Thomson 


Foremost Exponent of the 
Violin as Artist, Composer and 
Teacher. 


Free Master Scholarship 
The Annual Contest for the 
Cesar Thomson Master Scholar- 
and instruction, will be held 
September 19, 1925. 


Regular Term Opens Septem- 
ber 24, 1925. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY 
16 De Witt Park 





Cesar THOMSON 


Great Classicist and Violin Pedagogue 
Continues on our Faculty under an 


Exclusive Arrangement 


devoting all his time to students in 
Higher Training 


Exceptional Faculty 


W. Grant Egbert, Musical Director 
Leon Sampaix, Piano; Andreas Dippel, Opera; 
A. E. Brown, School Music; Ernst Mahr, °Cello; 
George Daland, Organ; Patrick Conway, Band; 
ship which includes board, room 8B. R. Lyon, Voice; Mrs. Fletcher-Copp, Methods 


Degree of Bachelor of Music Conferred 


and AFFILIATED 


Founded 1892 


and Many Others 


SCHOOLS 
Ithaca, N. Y. 








Début of Helen Freund Is 


Feature of Ravinia Week 
| PTTL HLL CULE LeEPeDe OL 
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in Chicago. His stentorian style is ad- 
mirably suited to Verdi’s expansive mel- 
odies and the music is exactly the sort 
which Mr. Martinelli understands how 
to sing with unstinted effect. 

Rosa Raisa was the Leonora, and Ina 
Bourskaya brought interest to the per- 
formance by her’ impersonation of 
Azucena. Giuseppe Danise pleased his 
audience as Di Luna, and Virgilio Laz- 
zari was admirable, as always, as the 
old soldier. Mr. Papi conducted. 


“Hoffmann” Revived 


Helen Freund’s début at Tuesday’s per- 
formance of “The Tales of Hoffmann” 
was even more successful, if such is pos- 
sible, than was her initial appearance, 
in company with Mary Garden, at the 


, Auditorium last winter. 


Miss Freund makes an incredibly de- 
lightful doll. She has the figure and 
the manner, as well as the coloratura, 
and the audience swayed with delight 
at her arch simulation of mechanical 
stiffness. Her singing of the réle was 
It was generally felt that 
this young Chicago girl, who has climbed 


J so quickly to an important place in her 


profession and yet shows none of the 
deplorable results of a too hasty progress, 
is equipped to undertake any of the 
major duties which fall the way of the 
able coloratura soprano. 

Louis Eckstein, director of the Ravinia 
Opera, is to be congratulated on having 
extended a helping hand to a young 
singer with such beneficial results upon 
the artistic qualities of his own institu- 
tion itself. 

Lucrezia Bori was delightful as Giuli- 
ette and Antonia. Armand Tokatyan 
sang the title rdle with a very beautiful 
quality of voice, with notable vocal re- 
serve and with what amounted to as 
much elegance as any singer now before 
the public has succeeded in bringing to 
a highly problematic part. He was 
thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience. 
Mr. Rothier and others completed the 
long cast, and Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted. 

At Wednesday’s repetition of “Faust” 





Mr. Lazzari was a new and admirable 
Mephistopheles, and the delightful Marie 
Sundelius and the able Mr. Martinelli 
had once more the rdéles of the lovers. 
Margery Maxwell was a delightful Siebel! 
and Désiré Defrére and Philine Falco 
had other parts. Mr. Hasselmans led 
the performance. 

“Madama Butterfly” was given its 
second hearing Thursday evening, with 
Miss Raisa in the title role. Mr. Cham- 
lee was a magnificent Pinkerton, rejoic- 
ing in some marvelous high tones 
throughout his short two acts, and Miss 
Bourskaya was an interesting Suzuki. 
Mr. Basiola’s Sharpless is admirable. 
Mr. Papi conducted, 

Miss Bori’s performance in “Traviata’ 
was a most interesting feature of last 
night’s bill. She is an able singer and 
accomplished the coloratura portions in 
the early part of the work with sagacity. 
Her impersonation of a historic heroine 
was admirably conceived and was carried 
through with unfailing charm and deli- 
cacy. Mr. Schipa was an unsurpassable 
Germont and his singing was received 
as usual with fervent admiration by a 
crowded audience. Mr. Basiola’s per- 
formance as the elder Germont seemed 
perfect. Miss Falco, Giordano Paltri- 
nieri, Louis D’Angelo, Paolo Ananian, 
Max Toft, Louis Derman and Anna Cor- 
renti completed the cast. Mr. Papi was 
in the conductor’s stand. 

Miss de Hidalgo, Mr. Basiola and the 
ever popular Jacques Gordon were the 
soloists at Monday night’s concert. Eric 
De Lamarter led the orchestra at this 
concert, as well as at Thursday’s chil- 
dren’s matinée, where the orchestral pro- 
gram was supplemented by dance diver- 
tissements given under the direction of 
Hazel Sharp. EUGENE STINSON. 





Dallas Pianist Receives Bachelor’s 
Degree 


DALLAS, TEX., July 18.—Anna Perrin 
Harris, formerly a piano teacher of 
Dallas, has concluded a course of study 


at the American Conservatory of Music 
in Chicago, where she received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Music. She did 
special work in history of music under 
Henry P,. Ames and in counterpoint and 
composition under Leo Sowerby. She is 
at present visiting her family in Jack- 
picture theaters. PAUL J. PIRMANN. 








The 


Mason & Hamlin 


Pianoforte 


An instrument of rarest artistic merit 


ELIEVING that there is constant demand 

for the utmost degree of excellence in any 

given product, the Mason & Hamlin Co. has 

never swerved from its purpose of supplying in- 
struments of rarest artistic merit. 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano represents a determined effort 
to produce the finest instrument of its kind, with a willingness 
to go to any expense necessary to obtain the result. 


It has set a new standard of tone and durability and is 
everywhere recognized as musically the most beautiful piano 


the world has ever known. 


MASON 


& HAMLIN CQO, 


BOSTON—NEW YORK 
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' about bending the twig. 
| portant thing, in the opinion of Virginia 


July 25, 1925 
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“Bending the Twig” Adage Applied ir in | Music Study 


A)AEUANIEENNEANENA NLU VPP TET eee oe TT MTT 


BE NDING the twig has npc been prac- 


) tised as a means of determining the 
‘,clination of the bough. But, strangely 
»ough, this bit of homely philosophy has 
failed to find a place in the teaching of 
music until comparatively recently. If 
Liszt or a Rubinstein burst upon the 


o 


' musical horizon it was because a new 
) cenius had been born, a new Solomon 
5s < 

come to judgment. 


But modern peda- 
gogic methods are uncovering many 
mes which in other days would have 
en heralded far and wide as “wonder’ 
eres 

It is another version of the old story 
But the im- 


Ryan, is not that the twig be bent, but 
how the bending is accomplished. Mrs. 
Ryan, who is a normal teacher of the 
Dunning System of Improved Music 
Study, taught children in Chicago, where 
she graduated from the Sherwood School, 


and in Waco, Tex., for some twenty years 
before locating in New York three sea- 
sons ago. Her ability to develop young 
musicians has not only placed her high 
in the list of Dunning exponents but has 
brought her endorsements of such promi- 
nent musicians as. Ernest Schelling, 
Yolanda Mér6, Efrem Zimbalist and 
others. 

“The first and most important thing 
which the teacher, child and parents 
should learn,” Mrs. Ryan says, “is that 
the child is not studying music in order 
to learn a ‘piece.’ If music means any- 
thing in life, if it plays any part in the 
cultural development of the child, the 
training must be based on something 
more vital than five-finger exercises. 
Every child has an inherent love for 
music. Naturally, in some children it 
is stronger than in others, but in all my 
experience I have yet to find a child who 
has no music in his nature. On this 
fact rests one of the cardinal principles 
of the Dunning System—to lead the child 
to the unknown from that which he al- 
ready knows.” 


Mind Training Essential 


A deplorable feature in musical educa- 
tion today, Mrs. Ryan believes, is that 
many of the fundamental elements are 
entirely left out of the student’s train- 
ing, under the supposition that, if he is 
really musical, he will learn them later. 
But it is the mind that must be de- 
veloped, she says, if the child is to grasp 
the real import of his music study. 

“It is not enough that the child be 
able to play his little pieces,” Mrs. Ryan 
says. “From the very beginning he 
must be trained in sight-reading, mem- 
ory, ear-training, melodic dictation, be 
able to recognize and mark the various 
rhythms, recognize by scund and play 
all the major and minor diminished and 
augmented chords, know all the triads in 
their various positions, the dominant 
seventh chords, be able to modulate from 
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Virginia Ryan, Specialist in Child Music 
Study 


one key to another, analyze and play his 
pieces in any key desired, and many 
other things which even some well-known 
pianists cannot do without considerable 
thought. 

“For instance, it is better for a be- 
ginner to play all his scales and triads 
in chromatic order, after first learning 
them in the usual manner, according to 
the relationship of the keys. He must 
not be allowed to get into a rut—his 
mind must be alert. If there are short- 
cuts, I explain them to the pupil only 
after he has learned the longer route. 
He must use his mind, understand ex- 
actly what he is doing, and then he will 
know just how to apply the shorter 
method of accomplishing the same re- 
sults.” 

Many of the most interesting points 
of the Dunning System are brought out 
in the demonstrations which the teachers 
give from time to time. Of course, all 
pupils do not possess the same degree 
of cleverness, nor do all teachers exhaust 
the possibilities of the Dunning System. 
Some children have talent, but lack the 
ability to apply themselves; others pos- 
sess application but have mediocre talent. 
So the teacher is lucky, she says, when 
she finds a pupil who has talent, applica- 
tion and enthusiasm for her work. 

“One of the most successful demon- 
strations in my experience,” said Mrs. 
Ryan, “was that given recently by three 
pupils at the home’of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Insley Blair in Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
There were two Blair children, Natica, 
twelve years old, and Joan, nine, both 
of whom had been studying just a year, 
and Anne Richardson, ten, who had 
studied less than a year. All of the 
children are exceptionally bright, and 
little Joan has the finest combination of 
gifts I have discovered in all my teach- 
ing experience. 

“We began the demonstration with a 
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little catechism on outed muaties such 
as the evolution of the piano, the de- 
velopment of opera, symphony, sonata, 
ete., the orchestra, the various choirs 
and combinations or families of instru- 
ments, some of the famous masters and 
incidents in their lives. Then after a 
test in sight-reading and scales, the two 
sisters played a duet by Chaminade, 
showing the benefits of ensemble work, 
even after so short a period of study. 

“In the memory tests and rhythm Anne 
Richardson was able to give from mem- 
ory any part of a piece she had learned 
and divide a group of notes on the black- 
board into their correct rhythms, giving 
the measures and the proper grouping 
of notes. Natica played any tonic triad 
or dominant seventh chord in any major 
or minor key that was requested, and to 
her younger sister fell the lot of play- 
ing any position of any major or minor 
diminished or augmented chord and of 
modulating from any key to another with 
equal facility and of playing any form 
of cadence desired. Little Joan also gave 
some remarkable tests in ear-training 
and melody writing. She is an unusually 
gifted child and plays Mozart’s Fantasia 
in D Minor, Tchaikovsky’s “Dolly’s 
Funeral March,” Poldini’s ‘“‘Music Box” 
and numbers by Grieg and others with 
facility and finish. 

“Before the child was taken to Europe 
last week she complained of the fact 
that she would not be able to play her 
pieces while she is away. I suggested 
that she take her music, memorize her 
pieces and learn to copy them from 
memory. ‘But I do that already,’ said 
the nine-year-old. ‘When I go to bed 
at night and cannot sleep, I always think 
of my pieces and have learned all of 
them.’ And to prove that she really has 
learned them in this manner, she sur- 
prised her hearers by being able to name 
the notes ard analyze a page of the 
Tchaikovsky number.” 


Value of Repetition 


While Mrs. Ryan does not believe that 
children are born with equal potentiali- 
ties musically, she is convinced that sur- 
prising results can be obtained if the 
child’s intelligence is appealed to in the 
right manner. 

“A beginning in the Dunning System 
is taught the same thing in four differ- 
ent ways. He is taught to read the 
notes on the page, to write them on the 
blackboard, to place them on the staff 
of the Dunning apparatus and to play 
them on the piano. Nothing is left to 
chance. He learns in school that two 
and two make four, and on this prin- 
ciple he learns the whole structure of 
mathematics. So it is in music. He 
learns the relationship of one thing to 
another. There is no mystery about the 
structure of a phrase or the formation 
of a chord. And understanding them 
and being able to use them, his imagina- 
tion and musical instinct are given full 
scope for expression and development.” 


It is the child’s right to understand 
what he is taught and be able to use 
and develop his own powers, Mrs. Ryan 
believes. But the pity is, she says, that 
few of the teachers, otherwise capable 
of instructing advanced students, are 
themselves not sufficiently grounded in 
the underlying principles of music to 
continue the guidance of a thoroughly 
prepared Dunning pupil. Preferring to 
devote herself entirely to children’s work, 


she has interviewed many teachers, some 
of them Leschetizky exponents, to whom 
she could send her advanced pupils, But 
the idea generally is tv develop vir- 
tuosos, to create “artists,” she finds, 
with little understanding of the real na- 
ture either of art or music. 

Yet it is the work of the children 
which Mrs. Ryan views as the most 
urgent and important thing in music 
study. With a good foundation there 
is not much cause for worry, she says, 
but that progress will be in the general 
direction that the twig has been inclined. 

HAL CRAIN. 


McGill apenas Holds Annual Ex- 
aminations 


MONTREAL, July 18.—Final examina- 
tions for the degree of Bachelor of Mu- 
sic were passed by two candidates in the 
annual examinations conducted by the 
faculty of music, McGill University, at 
upwards of thirty-two local centers 
established at various points in the coun- 
try. These two are Irvine Cooper of 
Montreal, and Beatrice Louis Frey of 
Montclair, N. J. The examiners were 
the dean of the faculty, Dr. H. C. Perrin, 
Dr. Ernest MacMillan, Toronto; Dr. 
Herbert Sanders, Ottawa; Dr. A. E. 
Whitehead; Dr. J. E. Watson, Victoria; 
Clara Lichtenstein, vice-director, McGill 
Conservatorium; Bryceson  Treharne, 
Saul Brant, William Smithson and G. A. 
Stanton. 


Kentucky Students Give Recital 


MAYSVILLE, Ky., July 18.—Lida Berry 
presented her pupils in a piano recital 
at the Woman’s Club Building recently, 
when their work was applauded by a 
good sized gathering of friends. The 
program was composed of works by 
Chaminade, Reinold, Meyerbeer, Gabriel, 
Sinding, Kern and others and was given 
by Lillian Hutchison, Helen Bartlett, 
Nancye Peed, Thelma Pollitt, Margaret 
Dulin, Goldia Hicks, Katherine Cooper, 
Kimora Pawsat, Anna Rozen, Alfreda 
Pittman, Mary Florence Dodson, Dor- 
othy Curtis, Jean Weis, Violet Maddox, 
Edith Young, Frances Newell, Catherine 
Fee, Thelma Robinson, Francis Holli- 
day and Allene Hardymon. 





Sedalia Theater Aids Young Musicians 


SEDALIA, Mo., July 18.—In order to en- 
courage young musicians in the city, the 
Liberty Theater has introduced into its 
weekly programs a series of musical con- 
tests for amateur performers. Wednes- 
day and Thursday of each week have 
been set aside as “amateur nights,” and 
cash prizes are offered, the audience 

making the decision as to the winners. 
Record audiences greeted the young en- 
tertainers at all performances last week. 
The first prize was awarded Gertrude 
Cartwright, aged seven, 

LOUISE DONNELLY. 


Mrs. Cahoon Ones ‘Setamer Studio 


LUDINGTON, MIcH., July 18.—Helen 
Fouts Cahoon, soprano, opened her sum- 
mer studio at Epworth Heights, near 
here, July 15. Mrs. Cahoon has just 
closed a successful season in Chicago 
and this summer will appear in several 
— as well as teaching a large 
class. 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, will make a tour of the South 
next November. Among her engage- 
ments will be recitals in New Orleans 
on Nov. 17 and in Montgomery, Ala., on 
Nov. 19. 
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Muyical Arxericar Open Forum ) 





MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





A Great Enterprise 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

l wonder how many people in New 
York realize the importance of the 
movement by which outdoor opera will 
be given to your citizens absolutely free? 

Having had some experience in engi- 
neering even small musical movements, 
I am in a position to appreciate some- 
thing of the enormous difficulties in- 
volved in this truly philanthropic under- 
taking, and therefore can speak with a 
certain degree of authority when I say 
that never, in the course of extended 
musical activities, both public and pri- 
vate, have I known of an undertaking 
likely to result in such broad advantages 
to your city. 

I am pleased to notice that your City 
Chamberlain, Philip Berolzheimer, and 
his colleagues have, however, made light 
of the difficulties I allude to. I might 
even say that they have not, in their 
public announcements (so far as I am 
aware) spoken of them at all! Which 
is another indication of their whole- 
hearted ambition to give New York 
something very fine on a big scale. If 
they were less in earnest, your news- 
paper readers would have heard some- 
thing of the labor necessary to put such 
a movement across. But these gentle- 
men seem to speak only of what they 
have to give and the good they hope 
to do. 

In Josiah Zuro, I am convinced the 
civic authorities have chosen the best 
possible musical leader. When I was in 
New York on a flying trip last winter 
I heard one of his free Sunday orches- 
tral concerts, and was amazed at the 
musical worth of the performance. Here, 
I felt, was a leader destined to make his 
mark. 

In fact, the entire civic opera scheme 
is, I am sure, bound to be an epoch- 
making matter. Ex-CONDUCTOR. 

Pittsburgh, July 10, 1925. 

tM 


Lo! the Poor ’Cello 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The ’cello is one of those unfortunate 
survivals among Eighteenth Century 
solo instruments which drags on an un- 
popular existence—for today any musi- 
cal person will admit, if honest, that to 
listen to an entire program of ’cello 
pieces is the quintessence of boredom— 
on a concert stage which has out- 
grown it. 

The ’cello, aside from its monotony of 
tone and its choice of the evil alter- 
natives of sentimental “sobbing” and 
hoarsely buzzing pyrotechnical passages, 
is one of the most ungracious instru- 
ments in appearance on the stage. 

Even a cornetist with puffed cheeks 
looks more natural than the sad-eyed 
trousered sentimentalist astride his— 
shall I say—musical white elephant? 

As for women—to see, let alone to 
hear, a woman ’cellist destroys all musi- 
cal enjoyment even so monotonous an 
instrument might afford. 

MICHAEL HIRSCH. 

Syracuse, N. Y., July 20, 1925. 


oe 
Which Are Trumps? 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I notice a letter in your issue of last 
week to the effect that musicians should 
be honored by having a title prefixed to 
their names. The writer thinks that if 
the King of England confers knighthood 
upon men and a Dameship (if there is 
such a word) upon women musicians, 
American artists should at least be de- 
signated as “the Honorable.” 

Why not give them some real titles? 
A list such as the following would be 
a good start, I think. 

“King and Queen of Spades’’—all 
black, jubilee and spiritual singers. 

“King and Queen of Clubs’—all dra- 
matic singers and heads of music clubs. 

“King and Queen of Diamonds’’—all 
operatic singers. 





“King and Queen of Hearts”—all 
“popular” song artists. 

Then, of course, there would be “Aces” 
of all the above, and “Knaves” would be 
those upon whom all nations unite in 
heaping opprobium. 

Others might be called “Chief Medicine 
Man,” “Imperial Kleagle,”’ “Keeper of 
the North, South, East and West Gates,” 
and all the army titles. There is really 
quite an unlimited field. 

“Honorable” sounds like such a mis- 
nomer to me! MARTIN FREDERICKS. 

New York, July 20, 1925. 
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Likes American List 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In behalf of the music lovers of Du- 
buque, I am writing to thank you for 
your recent list of American musicians, 
published in alphabetical order with the 
dates of their biographical résumé in 
some previous issue of your paper. 

Some of the young girls of Dubuque 
would like me to ask you to at least 
place a circle in front of the names of 
the young men musicians who are good 
looking and single. Many of the men 
are desirous of having a republication 
of the pictures of all young and un- 
married contemporary women musicians. 

Speaking quite seriously, however, | 
think it was an excellent idea to print 
the list, and it afforded no end of pleas- 
ure. MARIAN WINTHROP. 

Dubuque, Iowa, July 18 1925. 


Be 


On Home Music Study 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

The article by Harriette Brower in 
MusIcAL AMERICA of July 4, “Home 
Training Most Important in Music 
Study,” and the reply by Mary Wilson 
Haddon, in the following issue, are most 
interesting to me, because I am offering 
a solution to the problem for both 
parents and teachers, without criticism 
of either. 

In a “Course in Music for Mothers,” 
provision is made for teachers to give 
mothers such counsel and help in the 
musical development of children from 
infancy, that when old enough to take 
regular lessons, they will have the same 
background and experience in the lan- 
guage of music that all children now 
have in the spoken language of English, 
French, or whatever their mother tongue 
may be. 

Begin early and simplify, as in the 
learning of any mother tongue. The 
present custom of delay in beginning, 
and dependence upon the lesson hour and 
practice period, can give only such 
familiarity, as we might hope to gain 
of any foreign language. How many 
hours are spent in the study of French, 
without acquiring any practical use 
of it? 

Teachers, parents and children, all 
expect too much of each other and are 
bound to be disappointed. 

Let us have much sympathy and 
united effort. There is no other subject 
which requires so much patience, and 
perseverance, therefore sympathy and 
encouragement, as the study of music. 

ROsE ELLA CUNNINGHAM. 

Lexington, Mass., July 15, 1925. 
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Orchestral Toys 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I think your critic struck the nail on 
the head when he observed, in a review 
of Respighi’s “Drammatica” Sinfonia, 
that the failing of so many contemporary 
and so-called “modern” composers is due 
to the fact that when still comparative 
children they are given a great big or- 
chestra to play with. . 

Respighi, Tchaikovsky, Strauss, Mah- 
ler, Reger, are but the beginnings of a 
long list of men who have at one time 
or another fallen into the mistake of 


overscoring due to that reason. Which 
is more palatable of Tchaikovsky, the 
““Casse-Noisette” Suite, in which he 
purposely uses a small score, or the 
“1812” Overture, in which he uses every- 
thing except the kitchen broom? 

Composers of this day should not 
succumb to the temptation which a fully 
developed orchestra offers. They should 
be masters of the string ensembles and 
small orchestra combinations before they 
attempt a “Sinfonia Drammatica.” 
Brahms’ marvelous chamber music sense 
stood -him in good stead when he came 
to write symphonies. And is the whole 
of “Tannhauser” worth one page of the 
“Siegfried Idyl’’? 

OscAR MENDELSOHN. 
Philadelphia, July 22, 1925, 


SB 
Away with “Glamor”! 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As one to whom the restful atmos- 
phere and high musical standards of this 
season’s Stadium concerts come as a joy 
and a relief after a day’s work in the 
turmoil of lower New York, I want to 
protest against the false sentimentality 
of your editorial, “Carnegie Hall al 
Fresco.” 

It is all very well, in print, to wax 
maudlin over days gone by. The veil 
of distance agreeably hides the fact that 
out-of-door concerts here a few years 
ago were about as agreeable to a real 
music-lover as Coney Island is to a 
person with any feeling for nature and 
the sea. Besides, if everyone took two 
steps backward mentally for every step 
forward in progress, where would we 
be today? 

The type of person who longs, if only 
theoretically, for soda pop instead of 
decorum is the very same reactionary 
who murmurs “Mozart” each time he 
hears Malipiero, who rhapsodizes over 
Poussin in front of a Picasso, who remi- 
nisces about the charms of the old- 
fashioned buggy in face of a new air- 
plane invention, who tells the modern 
doctor of the flannels and home remedies 
with which his grandmother anticipated 
all medical science, who hears of the 
evolution trial in Tennessee and assures 
you that education today is all very well 
but there was once a little red school 
house. 

“Progress leaves no room for glamor.” 

And the heavens be thanked for it! 
There is too much glamor, just another 
word for loose thinking and sentimental 
slush, in this life. And the music world 
has more than its share of it! 

I beg to remain yours for progress, 
common sense and the Stadium concerts 
of 1925. AMY HASTINGS. 

New York, July 21, 1925. 

eo 


On with the Dance 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

“Us danced,” says Nan in the Mase- 
field play which pivots on her life and 
character. 

But how? 

Isn’t it safe to assume that Nan and 
her friends, dancing on the green, were 
rather more graceful than the couples 
who wriggle, twist, hop and duck in our 
modern drawing-rooms and cabarets. 

I’m prompted to make these few re- 
marks after reading an article on danc- 
ing in MUSICAL AMERICA and seeing the 


| 
| 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


very fine (and refined) dancing done 


the Stadium by the Denishawn Company. 
Let us go on with the dance; but, | 


the sake of beauty, let us do so gra 


fully, and not as if our ambition w ei 
to imitate some of the grotesque anim:\|, 


Satie wrote about. 
And when we can again dance gra 


fully, composers will once more wr te 


such immortal dance music as 
“Beautiful Blue Danube.” 
ARTHUR GOLDSMITH 
New York, July 17, 1925. 





Spot Plays Upon Artists 
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sitting on the arm of her teacher’s best 
wicker garden chair, having just finis! 
a most successful season under the mi:n- 
agement of Mr. Rothafel, or, since cone 
must not be formal in the summer time, 
“Roxy.” 

And finally we come to Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, who has gone back to | 

ulidhood tricks. By this we do 
mean to infer anything about the 
life saver he is wearing, but just 
this. Mr. Hofmann is now visiting 
Carlsbad, the famous Czech watering 
place, and it will be remembered that 
at Ciechocinek, just another little water- 
ing place near Warsaw, little Josef made 
his first appearance in 1881 at the ag 
of five. And here we have another per- 
fectly good musician who has turned 
aeromaniac! The pianist has been travel- 
ing this summer almost entirely by aero- 
plane. He is coming back for the gala 
concert which will formally open the new 
Steinway Hall in October. 

Did you ever think how the subway 
rush would look if it were extended som 
what in time and space? Here you hav 
the picture—artists rushing all over the 
world and then rushing home again at 
nightfall. Twilight is not yet visible, 
but when it is there will be an awfu 
rush on Carnegie Hall, the Opera Hous 
and all the other musical subways! 

HELEN M. MILLER. 


Mrs. Beach’s Two-Piano Suite Applauded 
on Pacific Coast 


GLENDALE, CAL, July 11.—Cornelia 
Smissaert and Gertrude Cleophas, pian- 
ists; Claire Payne, soprano; Milford 
Jackson and Mrs. Graham F. Putnam, 
president of the MacDowell Club of Los 
Angeles, gave a recent program befor: 
the members of the Glendale Music Club. 
Of special interest was the suite for two 
pianos by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, played 
by Mrs. Smissaert and Miss Cleophas. 
The work is based on Irish melodies and 
made a fine impression on what is said 
to be its first hearing on the West Coast 





Sedalia Opens Annual Chautauqua 


SEDALIA, Mo., July 18.—The seventh 
annual Sedalia-Independent Chautauqua, 
held from July 14 to 19, opened with a 
concert by the local Missouri-Pacifi 
Booster Band of thirty-five pieces. Th 
Schubert Orchestral Sextet, the Magnus 
Schutz Concert Company, the _ Inter- 
national Orchestra and the Davies Con- 
cert Company make up the musical at- 
tractions. LOUISE DONNELLY. 

Edwin Hughes, pianist, will open his 
season in October in his third appear- 
ance at the National American Music 
Festival in Buffalo. He will introduce 
several novelties from the works of 
living American composers. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


120 Claremont Avenue, corner 122nd Street 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


highest advantages to exceptional talents. 


Twenty-first Season—An Endowed School 


| 
Provides a thorough and comprehensive Musicul Education in all Branches 
| 


and is equipped to give 


Additional facilities available in new extension of building. Faculty composed of artist teacher 
of international reputation. 

| Affiliation with TYeachers College, Columbia University, to provide ideal course for School Mus 

| Supervisors. 

Preparatory Centers in different parts of the city for children below High School age. Descriptiv 
leaflet available. Training in Piano or Violin and elements of music, sightsinging and Dalcroz 


Eurythmics. 
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LEON CARS 





AMERICAN TENOR 


“A lovely lyric voice and musical intelligence.’"—N. Y. World. 


For Dates and Terms, Apply to 
ROGER de BRUYN, 1639 Broadway, New York 


Tel. Circle 5500 
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Strange Ballet Forms 


Rise on Paris Horizon 
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[Continued from page 3] 


Bériza, also has voice in her ballets, 
this time a single voice, when the music 
manded, which was as effective as it 
was unexpected. And she, too, has 
worked with noted artists for stage ef- 
fects which would interpret the music 
without intruding upon it. For, at the 
bottom, all the composers agree with 
Stravinsky’s statement that he would 
much rather have his music played in 
4 concert hall than danced by the ballet 
for which it was written, because the 

isic must compete with other elements 
of eolor and form and motion, all much 
more easily understood. 

The new producers of the modern 
ballets have tried to avoid a struggle 
hetween the dancing and sets and the 
music by giving each its proper place 
in the ballet, by devising scenery and 
dances which seem to be part of the 
musie rather than an ostentatious ex- 
planation of it. It is an effort to com- 
bine all arts in one. There is an obvious 
lack in the individual arts of the stage 
when they are seen separately, and yet 
the problem of combining them has not 
yet been solved. 

Among the modernists there is a pro- 
test against opera as an outmoded form. 
The theater alone does not provide op- 
portunity for sufficient versatility. 
Entre-act music is obliterated by con- 
versation and incidental music by action. 
The concert halls have a special appeal. 
The old form of the ballet, too, was con- 
stricted, but the new composers are 
changing that. There is now pliability 
where there was formality. There is an 
attempt to combine voice with pantomime 
and pantomime with _ orchestration. 
Dances are no longer pas de deux or 
Each art complements the other, 
instead of competing with it. That is 
what the modernists are working for in 
the ballet. That is the object of their 
experiments. They have created so far 
only a moving expression of their 
theories. And, incidentally, they are 
making modernism popular by removing 
the barrier of intangible theory from it 
and substituting a concrete expression 
of their thoughts. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 


di 


trois. 





Alabama Holds Summer Courses 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA., July 18.—Of_ in- 
terest to all the State is the summer 
school course being given in Alabama 
College, Montevallo, by Walter Spry of 
the Columbia School of Music, Chicago. 
This course is of special interest to 
Tuscaloosa because three of Tuscaloosa’s 
music teachers are in these master 
classes—Mrs. J. C. Perkins, Amand Mc- 
iffert and Stella S, Harris. The first 
term of the summer school session of the 
Universitv of Alabama is being con- 
cluded. The only music courses given in 
the University Summer School are in 
public school music, music appreciation, 
ete., but these have had large enroll- 
ments. The appreciation classes have 
been especially well attended. The 
teac her in charge this summer is Irma 
lian, supervisor of music in the New 

ins, La., public school system. Miss 
allies is a graduate of the Chicago 
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LYRIC SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


ADDRESS 
c/o Metropolitan Opera Co. 
New York 








Musical College and the American Con- 
servatory and has taught in several 
large institutions. TOM GARMER. 


COLLEGE ADDS NEW 
SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 


Syracuse University Outlines 
Four Years’ Work Leading 
to Bachelor Degree 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., July 18.—The Col- 
lege of Fine Arts of Syracuse University 
has announced the addition of a four- 
year course in public school music to its 
curriculum for next fall. The work will 
lead to the degree of Bachelor of Music. 
With its faculty of twenty-six teachers, 
a Teachers’ College with its many 
courses in educational subjects and a 
college of liberal arts for the necessary 
cultural courses, Syracuse University 
will be equipped to offer a course second 
to none in the country. 

The course as outlined has been ap- 
proved by the New York State Board 
of Education, enabling graduates to re- 
ceive teachers’ certificates without 
further examination. After three years’ 
successful teaching the teacher may ap- 
ply for a life certificate. 

During the first three years of his 
course the student will have two private 
lessons a week in applied music, prefer- 
ably in piano or voice, together with 
class lessons in sight-singing, ear-train- 
ing, harmony, history of music and other 
subjects. English and history will be 
taken in the College of Liberal Arts 
and all educational subjects at Teachers’ 
College. In the last two years of the 
course the student will have ten hours 
in public school music methods and ma- 
terials, four hours of practice teaching 
in graded schools of Syracuse, four 
hours in the study of orchestra and its 
instruments and two hours in conduct- 
ing’. 

Those registering for the work will be 
regular university students, having all 
the privileges of other students. 





Summer School Is Opened in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., July 18.—A summer 
school of music for the training of super- 
visors of music and grade teachers in 
public schools opened on July 7 at the 
New York State College for Teachers. 
Nineteen courses are offered, and there 
will be a practice school composed of 
children from the Albany public schools 
for observation of the methods of 
teaching. Winfred C. Decker will be 
in charge, assisted by T. Frederick H. 
Candlyn, of the College music faculty; 
Ray L. Hartley, director of music of 
Binghamton; Anna E. Gardner, assist- 
ant supervisor of music in the Albany 
public schools; H. A. Spencer, Charlotte 
Roberts and Kate L. Healey. The course 
includes instruction in orchestra and 
band methods, and history of music. 


W. A. HOFFMAN. 
Will Lead Boonville Glee Club 
BOONVILLE, Mo., July 18.—Announce- 


ment is made by Major A. M. 
principal of Kemper Military 
here, that J. Anton Lindstrom of Reed 
College, Portland, Ore., has been en- 
gaged as leader of the Kemper School 
Glee Club and will also conduct the 
school singing. He is a graduate of 
Reed College and has served as gradu- 
ate assistant in the physics department 
of that institution. Mr. Lindstrom will 


Hitch, 
School 


arrive in Boonville about Sept. 1. 
PAUL J. PIRMANN. 
Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, will be solo- 
ist in the Sunday night concert at the 


Metropolitan Opera House on Jan. 17. 


His first New York recital of the season 
will be given in Carnegie Hall on Jan. 18. 








Ashley Pettis Chosen 
for Faculty Position 
Eastman Music School 
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Ashley Pettis, American Pianist, from a 


Drawing by Jack Fiske 


ROCHESTER, July 18.—Howard Hanson, 
director of the .Eastman School, has 
announced the addition of Ashley Pettis 
to its piano faculty for next season. In 
his comparatively short career Mr. 
Pettis has become known as a champion 
of the native composer through the all- 
American programs which he has given 
in many cities in the last two years. 
He espoused the cause of native music 
in order to acquaint the public with the 
character of work which the composers 
are doing. He brought to light many 
compositions new to the public and many 
unpublished at that time. As a pioneer 


in his field, his work was looked upon 
with curiosity by many, but his faith 
in the American composer was soon 
justified through his ability to discern 
the works which best reflect the spirit 
of American life and his sincerity in pre- 
senting them. Among the names ap- 
pearing in his lists were Van Katwick, 
Elkus, Deems Taylor, Marion Bauer, 
Eastwood Lane, Frederick Jacobi and 
Edward MacDoweli. 





Ernest Davis Sings in Maryville, Mo. 

MARYVILLE, Mo., July Ernest 
Davis, American tenor, .who appeared 
in Maryville at the artists’ concert in 
the Spring Festival, will give a concert 
in the College Auditorium on July 9. 
Mr. Davis will be assisted by his wife, 





Mabel Austin Davis, accompanist and 
soprano. Mr. and Mrs. Davis are en 
route to Seattle, where Mr. Davis will 


appear as a soloist in the elaborate Way- 
farers Pageant to be given at the 
Stadium there on July 27. 

PAUL J. 


PIRMANN. 


lndiamenelin Pupils Presented 


INDIANAPOLIS, July 18.—The Indiana 
College of Music and Fine Arts pre- 
sented a number of students in recital 
recently. Mrs. Albert S. Johnson’s 
piano pupils were heard in Cropsey 
Auditorium in the Public Library on 
two evenings. At the East Tenth Street 
Community House, Lillian Hoag Luns- 
ford, assisted by Mrs. W. Monroe Wil- 
liams and Culasa Kinneman, presented 
piano and dramatic art pupils. The an- 
nual recital by pupils of Anna Jane Den- 
ny was given in Cropsey Hall. 





Denver Has Summer Music Events 


DENVER, July 18.—The concerts by the 
Municipal Band in the City Park and 
the regular series of summer noonday 
recitals by Clarence Reynolds, city or- 
ganist, have provided interest recently. 
The organ programs are varied by Mr. 
Reynolds to include classic and lighter 
numbers. 
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EUGENE REVIVES ITS 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 


“Creation” Sung in Oregon 
University Town with 
Good Response 


EUGENE, ORE., July 18.—Eugene’s 
newest civic group was heard when “The 
Creation,” by Haydn, was sung by the 
Eugene Oratorio Society, a noteworthy 
musical event closing the year at the 
University of Oregon. This society is a 
revival of a choral group which ceased 
its musical activities a few years ago 
and was reorganized this spring. Al- 
though closely associated with the Uni- 


versity of Oregon School of Music, the 
society has been whole-heartedly adopted 
by the city as a permanently function- 
ing body of singers supported by the 
social and business interests of Eugene. 

The chorus consists of 175 of Eugene’s 
best singers, both townspeople and Uni- 
versity students. John Stark Evans, 
head of the organ department and asso- 
ciate dean, trained the chorus in a thor- 
oughly musicianly way, stimulating the 
group to earnest work which exhibited 
itself in a masterful production, draw- 
ing a large audience for two perform- 
ances. 

The soloists for “The Creation” were: 
Jane Burns Albert, soprano, Portland; 
Prudence E. Clark, contralto, Eugene; 
William Pilcher, tenor, and Gage Chris- 
topher, bass, Los Angeles, Cal. Frances 
Pierce, of Eugene, was the accompanist 
at the organ. 

This choral group, backed by its offi- 
cers, who are prominent business men 
and patrons of music, has good pros- 
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pects for the future. It is the intention 
of the Society to continue its work in 
the coming year in larger musical activ- 
ities. 

Dr. John J. Landsbury, dean of the 
School of Music, C. D. Rorer and Mrs. 
A. C. Dixon are directors of the society. 
George McMorran, president of the so- 
ciety, has produced a business organiza- 
tion of strength. Glenn Morrow did effi- 
cient work as secretary. 

Dr. Landsbury, dean of the Univer- 
sity School of Music, accompanied by 
four members of his staff, Rex Under- 
wood, head of the violin department; 
Jane Thacher, head of the piano depart- 
ment; Mme. Rose McGrew, director of 
the voice department, and Aurora Potter 
Underwood, of the piano faculty, are 
doing special music work at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory in Fontainebleau, 
France, this summer. Anne Landsbury 
Beck, head of the public school music de- 
partment, will sail in August to visit 
Bayreuth for the Wagnerian Festival 
and other points of musical interest. The 
party started early in June and will re- 
turn in the latter part of September for 
the opening of the University session 


PHILADELPHIA HAS 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


Civic Symphony Thrives 
Under Smallens—Give 
Herbert Opera 


By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, July 20.—The fourth 
season of the Fairmount Park Symphony 
Orchestra began Monday evening at 


Lemon Hill, where both on the opening 
night and throughout the week the open- 
air auditorium was filled with eager audi- 


ences. The concerts are under civic 
auspices, an appropriation covering the 
expenses being made by City Council. 
The direction is in the capable hands of 
Louis Mattson, assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The conductor of the first week was 
Alexander Smallens, musical director of 
the Philadelphia ‘Civic Opera Company. 
In his opening program Mr. Smallens 
put the Caucasian Sketches of Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff, Wagner’s ‘‘Tannhauser” Over- 
ture, Delibes’ “Sylvia” Suite and the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Second Sym- 
phony. 

The second program blended the popu- 
lar, as represented by the Sousa “El 
Capitan,” and several Wagner favorites. 
Svendsen’s “Romance” was given by Al- 
fred Lorenz, with orchestra. Friday was 
“Symphony Night,” and the first formal 
offering was the C Minor of Brahms, to 
which Mr. Smallens gave a spirited read- 
ing. 

The orchestra consists of fifty players, 
mainly drawn from the personnel of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The last offer- 
ing of the formal musical season was 
the revival by the Century Singers, or- 
ganized and directed by Lewis James 
Howell, of Victor Herbert’s “Sweet- 
hearts.” The tuneful work, very com- 
petently sung by principals and chorus, 
was given two nights in Fleisher Audi- 
torium of the Y. M. H. A. 

The Matinée Musical Club has awarded 
its $300 scholarship this year to Gregori 
Tokorewsky, as a result of the contest 
for pianists held this # spring. 


Claire Dux, soprano, whe will return 
to this country about the first of next 
year, will begin her tour with a recital 
in Lincoln, Neb., on Jan. 5, followed by 
her fourth tour of the Pacific Coast. 








Olga Samaroff, American Pianist, Win: 


Position 1 in Front Rank of Musicia 1s 
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(Portrait on front prate 

T is rather late in the day to announce 

that Olga Samaroff is an American 
artist, she having been born and edu- 
cated largely in this country by her 
mother and grandmother. Her father 
was an American army officer, but she 
adopted her great-grandmother’s name 
for professional purposes. Not only has 
her Russian-sounding name misled many 
persons, but the fact that she has made 
a serious study of Russian literature has 
contributed to the error. 

Following her study in this country, 
Mme. Samaroff was taken to France, 
where she was the first American woman 


to enter the piano classes of the Paris 
Conservatoire. Since the completion of 
her work there, she has been heard on 
many tours of Europe and America, and 
has been heard repeatedly as soloist with 
many of the oldest and most important 
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pre in the world. In one se. soy 
alone, she appeared as soloist with : 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Boston, 
York and St. Louis Symphonies, ey 
York Philharmonic, Philharmonic A <x). 
ciation of Philadelphia, Philadel }), 
Festival and with the Metropo! tay 
Opera House Orchestra. 

Few pianists have won reputation. of 
being greater students of piano | ier. 
ature and her répertoire embraces prac. 
tically the whole of piano literature 
Her contribution to the Beethoven ajjj. 
versary several seasons ago was @ S¢ rie; 
of recitals in which she played all 
Beethoven Sonatas. She has also pre. 
sented all-Chopin, all-Brahms and ,). 
American programs. 

Next season, Mme. Samaroff wil 
heard again in this country, this time 
under the management of the Wolfs 
Musical Bureau, which first introdu: 
her to her native country. She wil! 
heard as soloist with several of the lead 
ing orchestras and will also return ¢ 
important centers for recitals. 





MECCA AUDITORIUM NEARS 





New Manhattan Hall Being Decorated 
for Its First Orchestral Series by 
Damrosch Forces 


The work of preparing the new Mecca 
Auditorium, New York, for the opening 
of the concert season of the New York 
Symphony and other organizations is 
proceeding rapidly. The entire ceiling is 
being decorated in brilliant Moorish 
colors and designs in keeping with the 
architecture of the building. A special 
elevator of large dimensions has been 
installed for carrying the instruments 
from the back entrance level up to the 
stage. The specially constructed and 
painted box scene which will serve as a 


background for the orchestra has been 
completed. Boxes for the directors of 
the society are to be constructed in the 
fore part of the balcony. The first con- 
cert in the new hall is scheduled for 
Nov. 1, with Walter Damrosch conduct- 


READINESS FOR CONCERTS 


ing and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone « 
the Metropolitan, as soloist. 

Two hundred thousand concert seats 
will be placed at the disposal of the 
metropolitan public by the New York 
Symphony next season. The combined 
seating capacity of its three halls— 
Mecea Auditorium, Carnegie Hall and 
Brooklyn Academy of Music—will enable 
nearly a quarter of a million to hear its 
1925-26 concerts. At Mecca Auditorium 
alone 80,000 can be accommodated for 
the twenty Sunday concerts to be given 
there. 


From advance summer sales it is an- 
ticipated that the number of season ticket 
holders will be the largest in the history 
of the organization. George Engles 
manager of the Symphony, reports that 
subscription seat renewals are running 
far in excess of previous years. The 
new scale of prices, which is the lowest 
in many years, is attracting large nun- 
bers of new subscribers. Next season 
he says, one will be able to hear a sym- 
phony concert for as little as thirty-five 
cents. 
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New List Contains Original Works and Arrangements for Ensembles 


t MM 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


HAMBER music organ- 
izations are particu- 
larly favored this week. 
Several original compo- 
sitions for trio are to 
be found among the 
numbers Bi oa and to these must 

be added arrangements of pieces well 

known in other versions. These in- 
elude such favorites as Cadman’s “At 

Dawning,” Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” 

and a collection that contains numbers 

almost equally as well known. A can- 
tata for mixed voices, some songs and 
violin pieces complete the list. 

* co * 








Three New Charles Wakefield Cad- 
Arrangements man’s song, “At Dawn- 
of “At ing,” must be ranked 
Dawning” among the best selling 


numbers ever written 
by an American composer. Not only 
has it been almost continuously popular 
for nearly twenty years as a song, but 
it has been arranged for almost every 
practical combination of instruments and 
voices. Recently there have appeared 
three other arrangements, one a trio for 
violin, ’cello and piano; another for harp 
solo, and a third for E Flat Alto saxo- 
phone or C Melody saxophone. The trio 
arrangement is the work of Karl Riss- 
land; Julie Kellar is responsible for the 
harp version and Jascha Gurewich for 
the saxophone edition. All three are 
put out by the original publishers of the 
song (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
* * * 
Another number that 
never seems to grow 
old, retaining its popu- 
larity through the in- 


A Version of 
“The Swan,” 


for Trio 


triguing nature of its melody, is “The 
Swan” by Saint-Saéns. This piece, too, 
has been variously arranged. A very 


good example of its adaptability as a 
concerted number is Karl Rissland’s 
arrangement of it as a trio for violin, 
‘cello and piano (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
Mr. Rissland, who is particularly skilled 
as a transcriber and arranger, has done 
his part excellently. The melody is 
carried by the ’cello throughout, while 
the violin adds an obbligato in which 
musicianly bits of imitation are fittngly 
introduced. 
ca * aE 

A New Setting 
of the Village 
Blacksmith 


Composers seem sud- 
denly to have awakened 
to the musical possi- 
bilities of Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Village Blacksmith,” for 
purposes of a choral setting. Not long 
ago there was a review of one such work 
in these columns. Now comes a setting 
for mixed voices by Samuel Richards 
Gaines (C. C. Birchard & Co.) that 
choral conductors will wish to inspect. 
Mr. Gaines divides the poem into six 
parts and each part is sufficiently varied 
to keen up the interest to the end. Short 
soprano and baritone solos enhance the 


score. The music is conventional and 
tuneful, in a manner that is understand- 
able by the most casual listener, and the 
composer has seemingly made no effort 
to indulge in subtleties. Nor is the part 
writing difficult to master. 

* * * 


The source of the title 
of Constantin Jonesco’s 
“Lady Hamilton 
Waltz” (Gamble Hing- 
ed Music Co.) is explained in the dedica- 
tion: “to Lady Hamilton, Queen of 
Roumania.” Milan Lusk has made a 
free concert transcription of this num- 
ber for the violin that is well written 
for that instrument. It contains a few 
tricky passages that invite practise. As 
waltzes go, it is a good example and 
will nrobably find considerable favor. 
The back cover informs us that “while 
abroad Gen. Charles G. Dawes was at- 
tracted by the unusual beauty of this 
waltz and brought it to this country for 
publication.” 


Lady Hamilton, 
a Waltz by 


C. Jonesco 


e + «2 


R. Deane Shure is a 
composer whose activi- 
ties in the making of 
music seem never to 
cease and to have arrived at a point 
where, in order to keep going, he has to 
write his own words as well as music. 
Several numbers of this kind bearing his 
name have been reviewed of late in these 
columns. Now comes a song entitled 


Dream Clouds 
and a Fair 
Lady—Songs 


“Dream Clouds” (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
It is a tuneful number, light and fluffy 
and singable. The words are similarly 
constructed. Those who contend that 
there is a limit to poetic license might 
take issue with Mr. Shure over the lines: 

“We two are setting sail 

Through love’s sweet-scented dale.”’ 
Evidently the boat was threatening to 
run on the rocks. It would have been 
a better rhyme, and probably equally 
descriptive, to substitute “gale” for 
“dale.” 

Horace Johnson’s “A Fair Lady,” from 
the same press, is a simple and appeal- 
ing little two-page song, constructed with 
a minimum of material for a maximum 
of effect. It would make a good encore 
song. This number and “Dream Clouds” 
are published for high and medium 
voices. 

* * * 
A Collection To the “Educational 
of Short Trios Series” (Arthur PP. 
for Instruments Schmidt Co.) there has 

been added a collection 
of “Short Trios,” for violin, ’cello and 
piano, that should find favor with those 
who are not yet prepared to attempt the 
standard works of this nature. Un- 
fortunately, the day of the family trio 
or quartet has passed—has given way to 
the family gathering about the radio, 
or the family excursion to the movies. 
But the fact that such collections as 
this one are still published proves that 


there is a demand for them on the part 
of students and other semi- -professional 
as well as professional organizations. All 
the numbers in the book are fairly easy 
to play and are well selected for quality 
value. The titles of the six numbers 
are: Menuett in G, by Fernando D’al- 
meyda; “Twilight,” by Rudolf Friml; 
“Priére,” by Boris Levenson; “Nautilus,” 
by MacDowell; Moskowski’s “Dawn in 
the Forest” and Anna Priscilla Risher’s 
Mazurka. The numbers by Boris Leven- 
son and Anna Priscilla Risher were 
seemingly written for trio. Miss Risher 
transcribed the MacDowell piece, and 
the remainder of the transcriptions were 
made by Alfred Moffat. 


* ok Ox 


Braslau has 
been singing an ar- 
Yiddish Melody rangement of “Eili, 
Eili,”’ traditional Yid- 
dish melody, made from the notation of 
M. Shalitt by William Arms Fisher 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). So popular has 
this version become that now it is being 
issued for instruments. Fresh from the 
press are arrangements by Karl Riss- 
land for violin and piano and another 
for trio of violin, ’cello and piano. This 
fine melody, enhanced by the musician- 
ship of Mr. Fisher, is appealing in any 
version, and both these additions are well 
worth the attention of instrumentalists. 
There are also keys for high, low and 
medium voices in the song setting. 


Sophie 


Arrangement 
of Traditional 





ART OF DRUM UNDERGOES RENAISSANCE 





Need of General Knowledge 
Explained by Player 
from Chicago 


Boston, July 18.—Increase in the 
number of orchestras, particularly those 
made up of children, springing up mush- 
roomwise in response to the increasing 
demand for musical entertainment, is 
bringing about a pronounced change in 
the convention and a modification in the 
tradition of drumming, according to 
Frank S. Fancher of Chicago, world’s 
champion rudimental drummer and win- 
ner of many prizes in competitive drum- 
ing, who is quoted in a recent issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

The standard for drumming has re- 
mained until recently what might be 
called the Civil War method, wherein 
the excellence of a drummer’s skill was 
reckoned by his instinctive response to 
feet marching with clocklike precision to 
an evenly timed rhythm. It has been 
largely true that anyone gifted with an 
ear for time-beat and flexible hands 
could, if they so desired, play drums. 
But Mr. Fancher believes that the time 
has come when the drummer must be 
a musician, versed in many other factors 
besides the beat of time. 


The drum was a martial instrument 
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among ancient Egyptians, as the sculp- 
tures of Thebes testify. Their long drum 
was similar to the Indian tom-tom and 
was beaten by hand, carried by a belt 
slung on the back on a march. The in- 
vention of the drum is ascribed to 
Bacchus, who, according to Polygoenus, 
gave his signals of battle solely by cym- 
bal and drum. This drum has been 
known in some form among all nations 
and in all ages almost since the begin- 
ning of time. 

Drums ordinarily have fallen into two 
divisions, according to the degree of their 
sonority. There are the instruments pro- 
ducing sounds of definite musical pitch 
and qualified thereby to take part in 
the harmony of orchestras. Then there 
are instruments of indefinite sonority, 
such as the bass, the side or snare drum, 
the tenor drum and tambourine, all used 
in marking the rhythm and adding tonal 
color, but excluded from the orchestral 
harmony. Drums were used in the 
British Army in the Sixteenth Century 
to give signals in war and peace. 

And who is there who is irresponsive 
to the romance, the weird thrill of 
stories of drum talk carried on across 
hundreds of miles in the heart of Africa 
by native tribes? A year of so ago a 
fresh wave of drum talk surged over 


incredible distances from the deepest 
interiors of Africa warning the outer 
world whose fringes heard it that tribes 
there were occupied with strange nego- 
tiations among themselves. This caused 
a flurry of apprehension to sweep 
through quarters where the beat and 
rhythm were faintly heard by people 


who knew that in bvgone decades drum 


talk in such countries has had strange 
significances. 

It is Mr. Fancher’s theory that a 
drummer as a musician is’ made, 
out of the unremitting labor of practise 


and the study of such books as have been 
published on drumming, some of which, 
being very old, have been largely for- 
gotten in the common taste for the 
simpler so-called Civil War method. He 
believes that pupils may be brought to 
a realization that the drum is not a 
simple, primitive instrument of relatively 
limited potentialites, but an instrument 
with properties of considerable interest 
and variety with which it is possible to 
secure effects of great color and bril- 
liance. 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS MEET 


San Francisco Is Announced as Scene 
of Annual Gathering 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 18.—The fif- 
teenth annual convention of the Music 
Teachers’ Association of California was 


scheduled to take place in San Francisco 
at the St. Francis Hotel. 

Musical numbers were scheduled to be 
given at the banquet Monday evening 
by Walter Campbell, Robert Rourke, 
violinist, and Miss Burnett, John C. 
Manning and Mrs. E. E. Young, pian- 
ists. 

Among musicians to appear on the 
program are Charles Draa, president of 
the Los Angeles Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Alma Stetzler, soprano; Wil- 
liam FE. Hullinger, flutist; Gertrude 
Ross, composer-pianist. Earl Fraser of 
Los Angeles and Santa Ana was to be 
represented by a group of his songs, 
sung by Mme. Stetzler, and a group of 
his piano compositions, played by him- 
self. 

Other California musicians repre- 
sented on the convention program are 
Carol T. Comstock, composer, and Helen 
C. Heath, singer, of Santa Barbara; 
Vera Van Loan, pianist, of San Ber- 
nardino; Joseph A. Farrell, basso-can- 
tante; Dolee Grossmayer, pianist, and 
Inez Anderson, contralto, of San Diego; 
and Ruth Mary Barr, soprano, of Ven- 
tura, 








Chicago Impresario Books Artists for 


Two Opera Series 


CuHicaco, July 18.—Nearly all the 
artists to appear in the Detroit and 
Columbus Operas have been secured 


through the management of Clarence E. 
Cramer, Chicago impressario. Among 
the singers Mr. Cramer has supplied the 
companies are included Graziella Pareto, 


2 


MUSICIANS’ 


Giuseppe Danise, José Mojica, Kathryn 
Browne, Mario Basiola, Paolo Ananian 
and Louis D’Angelo, The chorus and 
orchestra will be those of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and the ballet will consist 
of former members of the Adolph Bolm 
company. 


Vera Bull Hull Joins 
National Music League 
as Associate Director 
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Boston Opera Company 
Give N. Y. Series 
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[Continued from page 1] 


organization will be for two weeks, open- 
ing Sept. 28, at the Boston Opera House. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Montreal, Detroit, St. Louis 
and other important opera centers are 
listed upon the itinerary for the coming 
season. 

The plans for the organization have 
been outlined upon an extensive scale, 
its membership comprising more than 
one hundred persons, this total including 
an orchestra of forty, chorus of thirty 
or more, ballet of sixteen and some fif- 
teen leading artists. 

Alberto Baccolini, musical head of the 
company, is now in Italy, vested with 
authority to engage a number of opera 
stars available there. A goodly propor- 
tion of well-known American artists, 
with those from abroad, it is announced, 
will make up the casts. 

The Boston Civic Grand Opera Com- 
pany, Inc., as announced in the prelimi- 
nary prospectus, has been organized upon ( 
a permanent basis. It is proposed, fol- 
lowing the Boston and New York en- 
gagements, to tour the large music cen- 
ters of the East and Middle West. It 
is hoped to stage the productions “upon 
a plane hitherto unapproached at popu- 
lar prices.” The company is incorpo- 
rated for $100,000 and a majority of the 
stock, according to the statement, has 
already been subscribed for. 





Vera Bull Hull 


Vera Bull Hull, after six years associ- 
ation with the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
has joined the staff in the direction of 
the National Music League, of which 


Harold Vincent Milligan is director. 
With the title of Associate Director, 
Mrs. Hull will be identified with the 
activities from the booking side to the 


WEL 


DIRECTORY 


outlining and planning for the big cam- 


paign about to be launched. 

Mrs. Hull has been associated with th 
Winton & Livingston firm, the late Flo) 
ence Pease, and the Franco-America 
Musical enterprise fostered by Richa: 
Herndon. 

Mrs. Hull has a deep and sympathet 
understanding of the buyer of music: 
entertainment and his needs, and s!| 
understands the building of -youn 
artists. 

During her association with the Wo! 
sohn Musical Bureau, Mrs. Hull form: 
a large following on the road and i: 
spired the sort of confidence which 
invaluable in her line of work, N: 
alone for her integrity but also for hey 
intelligence, Mrs. Hull is known an! 
respected in the managerial world. 

Her identification with the Nationa! 
Music League, it is hoped, will be of the 
utmost value to this organization. 

E. F. B. 


Hans Hess and Louise Winter Heard j; 
Recital 


CHICAGO, July 18.—Hans Hess, ’cellist, 
and Louise Hattstaedt Winter, soprano, 
were heard in joint recital in Kimba!|! 
Hall on the afternoon of July 15. Mr. 
Hess’ playing showed the same qualities 
of scholarly restraint and artistic sym- 
pathy which have marked his playing 
on past occasions. Excellent balance of 
the classic and the romantic styles wa 
seen. Mrs. Winter sang with a delight- 
ful limpid tone. Margaret Carlyle was 
the accompanist. 





Lee Pattison Gives Third Chicago Lec- 
ture-Recital 

_ CHIcaGo, July 18.—Lee Pattison, pian- 
ist, gave the third of his series of lec- 
ture-recitals in the west recital hall of 
the Fine Arts Building on July 15. His 
subject was “The Great Dreamers,” and 
for examples Mr. Pattison chose Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Liszt. 
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Mme. M. Blazejewicz-Ullman 
CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 
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Phone Riverside 6639 


Susan S. Boice SOPRANO 


Teacher of the Art of ‘we? 
Summer session, June Ist to Sept. Ist 
57 West 75th Street, New York 
Trafalgar 1057 


Bessie Bowie 
COMPLETE PREPARATION FOR 
OPERA, CHURCH AND CONCERT 
65 Central Park West New York City 
Trafalgar 9269 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown UYRIC DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the ae See of Teachers of 
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Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
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By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 
47 West 72nd St., New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 
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Ida Davenport 

Artiat-Teacher of Singing 

337 West 88th St., New York City 
Phone Schuyler 6098 


40th season opens 
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Metropolitan Opera House, New York. e 
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144 West 57th Street 
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New York 
Phone Circle 8698 
Breathing a Specialty 


Myrtie Gehl VOICE SPECIALIST 
Singing made easy. All defects eradicated. 

148 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 2118 


Lost voices restored. 
Mme. Katherine Morreale 


180 Claremont Ave., New York 
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170 West 72nd St. New York City 


Vladimir Graffman 
Phone Endicott 7957 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Florence Otis SOPRANO 
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Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 

Concerts—Recitais—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 


Victor Harris 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
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Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
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Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TRACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway. New York 
"Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PTANO 
Technique—-Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 


Francis Rogers 


Vincent V. Hubbard 


Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Bruno Huhn— Vocal Teacher 
Voice Lessons and Coaching at Lake Placid 
Club, Essex County, N. Y., until Sept. 1. 
Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 


Harry Kaufman 


Associated with the Carl Fliesch Master Class 
Curtis Institute, Phil.. as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 


Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 



































8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
Berlin. 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New OF SINGING 

York Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
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Henrietta Speke-Seeley 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
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Arthur Wilson 


VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Providence 
Lederer Bldg. 


Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
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225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedral 9543 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 438) 


: Director Zuro Granéd 
Josiah Zuro Be B 
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W. Henri Zay 


SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
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Practical Psychology of Voice,.’’ pub 
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CARL EPPERT PLANS 
MUSIC FOR CHILDREN 


Milwaukee Symphony Will 
Give Special Programs 


in Schools 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, July 18.—Carl Eppert, 
-onductor of the Milwaukee Symphony, 
i; making plans for the coming season 
of orchestral concerts. One of the chief 
features of the plan will be many con- 
-erts for children. Eight or ten con- 
certs in this field is the present idea of 
Mr. Eppert as required to meet the needs 
of the city. 

The Milwaukee orchestra has played 
in several of the high schools of the city 
to the entire student body, the students 
paying a small fee for entrance. In 
each case the school authorities required 
full attendance. The same plan will be 
followed again, and the movement will 
be extended not only to take in all the 
Milwaukee high schools but the suburban 
high schools as well. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Brich Schmaal have 
gone to Door Cou , Wis., to be at 
‘ish Creek for the summer. Mr. and 
' Mrs. Schmaal will give several concerts 
' before they return to Milwaukee. 

‘The large new Marquette high school, 
' which is a preparatory school for Mar- 
' quette University, will contain a large 

organ in memory of Michael G. Rohan, 

for thirty-four years a professor in com- 
mercial branches of the old Marquette 

' College. A committee of alumni study- 
'ing the plan of providing a memorial 
for Professor Rohan, who died three 
years ago, finally hit upon the plan of 

/ a massive organ in the new high school. 
Chorus work in the city of Neenah 

» will be forwarded in the fall when FE. IF, 
> Mumm organizes a male chorus to sing 
at the city’s band indoor concerts. Mr. 
Mumm is also leader of the Neenah 
Municipal Concert Band. Mr. Mumm 
will have 100 singers in the new club. 
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The Northwestern Band Association 
will hold the largest adult band contest 
in the State on Sunday, July 26, when 
twenty-two of the finest bands in Wis- 
consin will contest for first place. There 
will be more than 500 musicians in the 
contest, to be held at Mayville, Wis. 
Special excursions will be run to May- 
ville to accommodate visitors. 

Gertrude Palakow, for four years a 
piano pupil of Jacob Moerschel, will leave 
Milwaukee this month for a period of 
extended study in Europe. Her first 
residence abroad will be in Berlin. Miss 
Palakow recently gave a recital to an 
audience which crowded St. John’s 
Cathedral Auditorium. 

The Wisconsin College of Music held 
its annual commencement on two nights 
in the Grand Avenue Congregational 
Church. Fifty-four students were given 
diplomas or certificates. In these pro- 
grams Alexander Mac Fadyen played the 
orchestral parts on a second piano. Ade- 
line T. Ricker made an address at one 
pregram. Alice E. Walter was awarded 
an artist diploma. 


JACQUES GORDON PLAYS 
NEW WORKS IN CHICAGO 





Sonata by Brinkman and Other Natives, 
Including Scores by Gardner and 
Sowerby, Applauded 


CHICAGO, July 20.—Jacques Gordon 
gave a violin recital at Kimball Hall on 
the morning of July 18, assisted by 
Joseph Brinkman at the piano. The 
concertmaster of the Chicago Symphony 
had chosen a program of American 
music. In fact, almost all the works 
upon his list were by Chicago musicians, 
and many of them were new. 

First performances of Mr. Brinkman’s 
Sonata and of Samuel Gardner’s “Jazz- 
etto” were given. Leo Sowerby’s new 
“Two American Pieces” and _ Stella 
Roberts’ “An Air” were listed; and the 
first movement of Edward Collins’ 
Arabesque, which, like Mr. Brinkman’s 
Sonata, is dedicated to Mr. Gordon, were 
also interesting items on the program. 

Several of the soloist’s own arrange- 
ments of violin music, illustrating his 
instinctive sense of the violin and its 
capabilities, found a place in the closing 
group. An especially interesting com- 
position proved to be a Passacaglia by 
Héniot Levy, a masterpiece in this form, 


written in a highly ingenious manner 
and filled with diverse and often re- 
markably genial moods, 

Chief interest in the program at- 


tached to Mr. Brinkman’s Sonata. The 
composer is a newcomer in the ranks of 
American writers, but if this new work 
is indicative of what he can actually 
accomplish in composition, he will as- 
suredly have a place of his own among 
his music-writing compatriots. The So- 
nata, entitled “An Episode,” is in three 
movements, somewhat quizzically named 
respectively “When?” ‘“Now—” and 
“Then!” Its outstanding qualities are 
rhythmic freedom and vitality and a 
more sure and informative sense of 
tonality than has been discovered in 
more than half a dozen other contem- 
porary compositions of an _ extended 
order. The work has logic, beauty and 
fancy. Mr. Brinkman evidently has 
something to say, and he has said it 
with apparent sincerity and undeniable 
eloquence, 

Mr. Gordon’s performance seemed to 
mark a new epoch in his artistic career. 
Always an extremely facile player, his 
appearances have invariably interested 
those who understood the technical dex- 
terity which is so fascinating a phase 
of the violinist’s art. This morning he 
brought into his playing a wider range 
of imaginativeness,.a more pliant humor 
and a more subtle variation of mood 
than has ever before seemed to find a 
place in playing which always has, 
nevertheless, reached a notable degree 
of warmth and lusciousness. Mr. Gor- 
don’s tone and phrasing were additional 
items of pleasure for a very large and 
cordial audience. EUGENE STINSON. 


Cuicaco.—Kathryn ‘Seow. mezzo- 
soprano, has been engaged for a return 
appearance at the College of Industrial 
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sort a music center in summer time. 
The active spirit in carrying out the de- 
tails of the project was Lee Hess Barnes, 
who also conducted highly successful 
performances of “Messiah” and “Elijah,” 


the latter in dramatic form, with cos- 
tumes and scenery. 
For this experiment in_ religious 


pageantry, the services of William Dodd 
Chenery were enlisted as stage director, 
and a tremendously effective perform 
ance of operatic proportions was the re- 
sult, proving so popular that a repeti- 
tion was demanded three nights later. 
Rollin Pease sang and acted the part of 
Klijah in compelling fashion, with splen- 
did assistance from Miss Kerns, Mme. 
Van der Veer, Mr. Kraft and the chorus 
and orchestra led by Mr. Barnes. 

The same singers appeared on Satur- 
day evening in a festival performance 
of “Messiah,” with a thrilling back- 
ground of 1000 voices, assembled for the 
occasion from the neighboring towns of 
Pennsylvania. For such _ spectacular 
events the Temple of Music proved an 
ideal auditorium. 

Ethel Leginska made her first appear- 
ance at the festival on Monday evening, 
conducting the Cleveland symphonic 
players in  Beethoven’s seventh sym- 
phony, the overtures to Oberon and the 
Meistersinger, and officiating at the 
piano in a little known concerto by 
Weber. The whole performance main- 
tained a high standard of excellence and 
placed a new stamp of approval on the 
abilities of this versatile artist. Later 
in the week Mme. Leginska played a 
group of solos, with a final appearance 
on Sunday afternoon in the “Hungarian 
Fantasie,” with orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

Walter Logan was at the conductor’s 
desk in the remaining orchestral con- 
certs, one of which was a special chil- 
dren’s program, with explanatory re- 
marks by Sigmund Spaeth. Several of 
the great symphonies were _ presented 
during the week, and there were such 
novelties as the “Baal Shem” suite of 
Ernest Bloch, played by Walberg Brown, 
violinist, who also appeared in a Bach 
concerto for two violins, with Joseph 
Terlitzky. 

A program of songs by the Festival 
Quartet reached its climax in the Cad- 
man cycle, “The Morning of the Year.” 
Harvey B. Gaul not only conducted his 
Apollo Male Chorus, but also arranged 
and conducted a religious pageant, “The 
Evangelization of the Alleghenies.” 

Donald McGill, baritone. was soloist 
on the request program of Saturday, and 
Baroness von Klenner enlivened the week 
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SAMETINI AND HAGEMAN 
GIVE CHICAGO RECITAL 


Joint Program Brings Ensemble Work 
of Excellence in Works of Classic 
and Modern School 


CHICAGO, July 18.—The joint recital of 
Leon Sametini and Richard Hageman, 
given at the Central Theater on July 14, 
was the occasion for very keen regret 
that Mr. Sametini does not more fre- 
quently appear in public. He is ex- 
tremely busy with classes at the Chicago 
Musical College, where he has trained 
an unusually large number of successful 
pupils. But Mr. Sametini is also an 
artist with a highly individual and deli- 
cate art, and in devoting himself so ex- 
clusively to teaching he does an injustice 
both to his own genius and to his many 
admirers. 

Mr. Hageman is fortunately more 
often heard here, and his attainments 
as an ensemble player, while they need 
no discussion at this late date, are of 
an order always to give the greatest 
satisfaction to the musician who hears 
him. 

The program, including Brahms’ So- 
nata in A Major, Handel’s in D Major 
and Gabriel Fauré’s in A Ma‘or, was an 
ideal list for the exhibition of Mr. Same- 
tini’s combination of strength and poetry, 
of unusual technical skill and of always 
sufficient emotional warmth. A large 
audience was pornees. 


Abraham Senkio Seine Chicago School 


Faculty 
CHICAGO, July 18.—Abraham Sopkin, 
the talented young’ violinist who 


has won wide recognition on his recent 
tours of this country, has joined the 
faculty of the Gunn School of Music, 
located in the Fine Arts building, this 
city. He will teach for a part of next 
season, without relinquishing his duties 
in the concert field. Mr. Sopkin is well 
known in Europe, as well as in America 
In a two years stay abroad he visited 
the chief music centers of the old world, 
playing in Berlin, Paris, Hamburg, 
Frankfort and elsewhere. Mr. Sopkin 
has played on his American tours with 
such artists as Feodor Chaliapin and 
Louise Homer. He was born in New 
York, but as a child was brought to Chi- 
cago by his parents. 


Rudolph Reuter to Spend Holiday in 
Colorado 


CHicaGo, July 18.—Rudolph Reuter, 
after being actively engaged this sum- 
mer in and near Chicago, will leave Aug. 
1 on a six weeks’ vacation, to be spent 
in Colorado. Mr. Reuter has engaged 
extensively in concert work this summer, 
as well as having conducted a large 
master class in his studios, Three espe- 
cially interesting recital appearances 
have been scheduled in July. Mr. 
Reuter has already played in the Fine 
Arts Recital Hall, and before Aug. 1 he 
will be heard in the concert series of the 
University of Chicago given in Mandel 
Hall and in a concert at Lake Geneva, 
Wis., for the benefit of the Lake Geneva 
Fresh Air Association. Mr. Reuter will 
reopen his Chicago studios on Sept. 14. 
Grainger Gives Lecture- recital, Assisted 

by Two Chicago Pianists 

CHICAGO, July 18.—Percy Grainger, 
now present in this city as guest in- 
structor in the Chicago Musical College’s 
Summer master term, gave a lecture re- 
cital on Anglo-Saxon Music at the Cen- 
tral Theater on July 16. Edward Collins 
and Moissaye Boguslawski assisted him 
at the piano, The program included 
Cyril Scott’s Symphonic Dance for two 
pianos, Frederick Delius’ Dance Rhap- 
sody, for two pianos, John Alden Car- 
penter’s Concertino, and, from Mr. 
Grainger’s own jubilant pen, the “Zan- 
zibar Boat Song,” and music to an im- 
aginary ballet, entitled “The Warriors.” 
Mr. Grainger’s music was played by six 
hands at one piano, 


Chicago Musical College Gives Reception 
to Borowski and Witherspoon 
CHICAGO, July 18.—The Chicago Mu- 
sical College held a reception on Tues- 
day evening in honor of Herbert With- 
erspoon and Felix Borowski, the new 
and the retiring heads respectively of 


this institution. Mr. Borowski -spoke 
generously of his pleasure in having 
been connected with the College; and 


Mr. Witherspoon, when introduced by 
Carl D. Kinsey, manager, drew the at- 
tention of some 500 guests to the con- 
spicuous place held by the Chicago Mu- 
sical College among present day music 
schools. 
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CONCERT POSTPONED AGAIN 





“Chorus of 10,000” Delays Appearance 
in Yankee Stadium 


The “chorus of 10,000 voices,” said to 
have been preparing a concert for the 
Yankee Stadium on July 20, again post- 
poned its activities, which are under the 
direction of Archer Leslie Hood. The 
original purpose of the concert was 
stated as a means of raising funds in 
order that Mr. Hood’s “Peace Chorus” 
of 500 could make a tour throughout all 
the principal cities of Europe this sum- 
mer, 

The means of providing the fund was 
first announced as a drive which would 
take place last March. This was post- 
poned in favor of the Yankee Stadium 
concert, scheduled for July 9. Further 
postponement was reported as being due 
to the fact that the Boston Choral So- 
ciety would be unable to take part on 
that date. This society, however, has 
been out of existence for some years. 

The most recent postponement was 
announced as the result of Mr. Hood’s 
being unable to secure the services “of 
certain soloists with whom he had been 
in negotiation and which he had been 
led to believe he would be able to obtain.” 

None of the soloists were named, none 
of the choral societies which were to par- 
ticipate were listed, nor could the massed 
bands and various conductors who had 
volunteered their services be discovered. 
Moreover, Mr. Hood had not, six days 
before the concert was to have taken 
place, signed a contract for the Yankee 
Stadium. 





Paul Robeson to Open Concert Series in 
Ocean Grove Auditorium 


Paul Robeson, Negro singer and actor, 
assisted by Lawrence Brown, pianist and 
composer, was engaged to open the 
concert series in the auditorium at Ocean 
Grove on July 18. Other artists who 
are scheduled for concerts in the audi- 
torium this summer are Elisabeth Reth- 
berg, Ernestine Schumann Heink and 
Giovanni Martinelli. Mr. Robeson will 
leave for London in August to fulfill an 
engagement as Emperor Jones, after 
which he will return to America for a 
coast-to-coast tour under the manage- 
ment of the Pond Bureau. 





Announces Composers’ Program in 
Aeolian Hall 


A recital of compositions by prominent 
composers will be given under the aus- 
pices of the La Forge-Bertimen Studios 
in Aeolian Hall on the evening of July 
28. The program will be given by Grace 
Divine, contralto, accompanied by Har- 
riet Ware; Lillian Hunsucker, soprano, 
accompanied by Meta Schumann; Gil 
Valeriano, tenor, accompanied by Geni 
Sadero; and Jane Upperman, soprano, 
accompanied by Frank La Forge. Erin 
Ballard, pianist, will be heard in solo 
numbers. 





Son Born to Organist 


A son, who has been named Jehu Burr 
Carrington, was born to Virginia Car- 
rington Thomas, organist and composer, 
at her home on June 23. Mrs. Thomas, 
who was recently made a Fellow in the 
American Guild of Organists, gave a 
New York recital in the Town Hall last 
season. Mr. Thomas is an architect. 
This is their third child. 





Alton Jones to Spend Summer Vacation 
in Colorado 


Alton Jones, pianist, will make his last 
New York appearance in a private re- 
cital in the studio of Edwin Hughes on 
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the evening of July 29. He will leave 
shortly afterward for Colorado, where 
he will spend six weeks in recreation and 
work on his programs for next season. 
He will return to New York in Septem- 
ber and reopen his studio. He will re- 
sume his teaching at the Institute of 
Musical Art and at the Brooklyn Con- 
servatory in October. Mr. Jones will 
give two New York recitals next season. 





Pupils of Sergei Klibansky Fulfill Many 
Engagements 


Sergei Klibansky, teacher of singing, 
is at present holding master classes at 
the Chicago Musical College, where his 
work is being received with enthusiasm. 
The first two of the weekly informal 
recitals brought forward several unusual! 
talents and were notable for the fine 
spirit of helpfulness and cooperation 
manifested. Several of Mr. Klibansky’s 
advanced pupils are continuing their 
successes in the professional field. Lot- 
tice Howell, soprano, is on tour as a 
member of “Roxy’s Gang” in Canada. 
Vivian Hart was applauded for her sing- 
ing in Earl Carroll’s “Vanities.” Shara 
Hachmann is appearing in Shubert’s pro- 
duction of “Artists and Models.” Sud- 
warth Frasier is meeting with fine suc- 
cess in light opera performances in 
Washington, D. C., and Fannie Block 
has been engaged to sing the role of the 
Mother in a performance of “Haensel 
and Gretel” by the Municipal Opera 
Company in St. Louis. 

Edwin Hughes Presents Two Pupils in 
Piano Recital Series 


Edith Widmer Wick and Tilly Sper 
gave the third Wednesday evening mu- 
sicale in the summer series at Edwin 
Hughes’ studio on the evening of July 15. 
Mrs. Wick opened the program with a 
poetic interpretation of Mozart’s Con- 
certo in A, disclosing a firm command 
of technic and tone color. As an encore 
she played Grieg’s Nocturne. Miss Sper, 
who made her second appearance in the 
series, again revealed her unusual tech- 
nical equipment and artistic perception 
in her numbers. She gave a virile inter- 
pretation of Beethoven’s Concerto in G 
and a brilliant performance of Weber’s 
Sonata in A Flat. She played Repper’s 
“Dance in the Patio” as an encore. 








Beatrice Mack Assists in Concert at 
Briarcliff Manor 


Beatrice Mack, soprano, was the solo- 
ist in the concert at Briarcliff Manor 
on the evening of July 19. She was 
heard in “Stornello” by Cimara, two 
numbers from Verdi’s “Traviata” and a 
group of songs by Koechlin, Reger, Leh- 
mann and Densmore. The remainder 
of the program was given by Dorsey 
Whittington and Charles King, pianists, 
who played Chabrier’s “Espana” in a 
two-piano version. Mr. Whittington 
also played numbers by Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and Grainger. 





New York Symphony Players Off for 
Chautauqua Concert Series 


The members of the New York Sym- 
phony left early last week for Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., where the organization 
opened its series of twenty-eight con- 
certs, under the leadership of Albert 
Stoessel, on July 21. Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist, will be soloist in the initial con- 
cert, playing Beethoven’s “Emperor” 
Concerto. 


Harold Morris Pupil Wins Fellowship at 
Juilliard Foundation 


Lucile Wilkin, a graduate in piano 
from the Institute of Musical Art, where 
she studied under Harold Morris, is 
among the successful applicants for 
Juilliard Fellowships. Miss Wilkin has 
been teaching for the last two years at 
Western College for Women in Oxford, 
Ohio, in con*‘unction with Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs. 








James Massell Removes Vocal Studio 


James Massell, teacher of singing, has 
removed from his studio in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building, where he 
has been for several years, and will 
maintain his studio for the present at 
43 West Ninety-third Street. Mr. Mas- 
sell will spend his vacation in a boat 
trip to San Francisco and other points 
on the Pacific Coast. 


Gieseking Prepares for 
First American Tour by 
Scaling Alpine Heights 
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Walter Gieseking, Pianist 

Walter Gieseking, pianist, who will 
make his first visit to America next sea- 
son under the management of Charles 
L. Wagner, is preparing for an arduous 
season in this country by mountain climb- 
ing in the Alps. Gieseking has been 
heard recently in concerts in Rome, Ber- 
lin and London and on every occasion 
has stirred his hearers to great en- 
thusiasm, invoking comparisons with the 
most famous exponents of the keyboard. 
He will make his New York début early 
in the fall and will make his first or- 
chestral appearance in New York as solo- 
ist with the New York Symphony. A 
tour of the principal cities will follow. 





Italian-American Tenor Returns 


Giulio Cesare Nardella, tenor, arrived 
in New York recently in preparation 
for his American début in recital in the 
fall. Mr. Nardella was born in America, 
but at the suggestion of Caruso was sent 
to the San Pietro a Maiella in Naples, 
where he completed his studies under 
the guidance of De Lucia. Upon his 
graduation two years ago he was so 
favorably received that he was sent to 
Rome to appear before the King and 
Queen. About this time he was heard 
by G. Ingegnieros, New York manager, 
who arranged for his return to America 
two years from that time. Mr. Nardella 
will be heard extensively throughout the 
country, including New York. 





Artists Booked for London, Ont. 


Loudon Charlton has closed contracts 
with Harry T. Dickinson of London, 
Ont., for the appearances next season of 
Helen Stanley, soprano; Ernest Hut- 
cheson, pianist; the Flonzaley Quartet, 
and John Coates, tenor, 





Tofi Trabilsee to Visit Pupils in European 
Centers 


Tofi Trabilsee, teacher of singing, will 
spend his vacation this summer in 
Europe, visiting various cities where his 
former pupils are singing in opera and 
concert. Juliet, McIntyre, formerly of 






the Chicago Opvera Company, has (jj. 
filled concert engagements in Vienna nj 
Budapest with success. She has stu jie; 
exclusively under Mr. Trabilsee. Ei im, 
Schoettinger will remain another = ¢a; 
in Europe, where she is engaged fo 
opera appearances in Munich, Bremey 
and Strassburg. Pauline Taylor ij! 
assist Mr, Trabilsee in his teaching ex; 
season, and Francisco Rano has s§$¢¢ 
engaged to conduct the orchestra at th. 
weekly musicale in the Trabilsee studio; 





Ernesto Berimen to Visit Europe 


Ernesto Berumen, pianist and teaclie, 
will sail for Europe on Aug. 11, visiting 
England, France and Spain. He wij, 
return in time to resume his teachiny 
the La Forge-Berimen Studios abou 
Oct. 15. This will be his first trip abroad 
since 1914. Mr. Bertimen will retir 
from the concert stage for several yeurrs, 
devoting his entire time to teaching an 
studying. 





De Muro Engaged for Open-Air “Aida” 
in Philadelphia 


Bernardo De Muro, tenor, has _ beer 
engaged by Francesco Pelosi, manager 
of La Scala Grand Opera Compan) 
of America, to sing in the réle of Ru. 
dames in an open-air performance 0 
Verdi’s “Aida” at the National League 
Ball Park in Philadelphia on the eve. 
ning of Aug, 6. 
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"ESTELLE LIEBLING SINGERS 


HEARD IN IMPORTANT ROLES 





st. Louis and Atlanta Opera Companies 
Present Pupils in Leading Réles— 
Four for Operettas 


Singers from the studios of Estelle 


PF iebling are fulfilling engagements in 


many parts of the country. Yvonne 


p’Arle, soprano of the Metropolitan, is 
singing leading roles with the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company. Joan Ruth, 
also soprano of the Metropolitan, has 
been engaged to alternate with Miss 
p’Arle in a series of performances of 
“Martha.” Anne Yago, contralto, who 
has been singing with the Atlanta Muni- 
cipal Opera Company, has been engaged 
by Guy Golterman of the St. Louis Grand 
(pera Company to create the contralto 
role in Isaac Van Grove’s new opera, 
“The Music Robber” and to sing the part 
of Lola in “Cavalleria.” 

Jessica Dragonette and Celia Franz 
will sing next week in the largest motion 
picture theater in St. Louis. During the 
following week they will be heard in a 
Pittsburgh theater. Patricia O’Connell 
has been engaged for a seven weeks’ tour 
of the Famous Players motion picture 
houses in Baltimore, Washington and in 
cities of Pennsylvania, beginning on 
July 27. 

Among the pupils from Miss Liebling’s 
studios who have been heard recently 
with opera companies in or near New 
York are Frances Sebel, Joan Ruth, Max 
Altglass and Florence Leffert. Edith 
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Ewald, Joan Ruth and Viola Sherer have 
been heard as soloists with Goldman’s 
Band. Virginia Choate Pinner, dramatic 
soprano, was engaged for four appear- 
ances in Mayor Hylan’s Band Concerts 
in Central Park. Devorah Nadworney 
and Olive Cornell, both of whom are 
members of the WEAF Grand Opera 
Company, have received appreciative 
letters from all portions of the United 
States. 

Four singers have been engaged for 
productions by the Shuberts. Bess 
Bratsch will sing the réle of the Princess 
in the “Student Prince” Company, open- 
ing in Calfiornia, and Robert Johnston 
will sing the part of Captain Tarnitz 
in the same production. Miriam Fine 
will be heard as the Hawaiian Mother 
in “Artists and Models,” and Bartlett 
Simmons, who has just returned to New 
York from a ninety-two weeks’ tour in 
the same company, has begun rehearsals 
for the leading réle in the new “Green- 
wich Village Scandals.” 





Anna Hamlin Gives Programs Before 


Lake Placid Colonists 


Anna Hamlin, soprano, has been heard 
in recent programs since her return 
from a sojourn in Europe. She took 


part in a program at Lake Placid, where 
she is spending the summer, singing at 
the Lake Placid Club with Cissie Loftus, 
Marion Kerby. She was heartily ap- 
plauded for her singing of an aria from 
“The Barber of Seville” and other num- 
bers. Mrs. George Hamlin gave a recep- 
tion for Mrs. Edwin Lapham on the 
afternoon of July 12, when an im- 
promptu program was given by Mrs. 
Lapham, Miss Loftus, Miss Kerby, Miss 
Hamlin and John Howie of Buffalo. 
Miss Hamlin will sing two arias with 
players from the Boston Symphony at 
the Lake Placid Club on July 26, and on 
July 31, will give a program of songs 
at the home of Mrs. Edwin Lapham in 
Peru, N. Y. In August, Miss Hamlin 
will take part in dramatic productions 
of “Lightnin’” and “As You Like It,” 
which are to be presented by the Placid 
Club Players. 





Composers Lead Singers in Program in 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


ASBURY PARK. N. J., July 18.—The 
Apollo Club, W. LeRoy Raisch, con- 
ductor, gave an interesting program at 
the Monterey Hotel on the evening of 
June 25, when Harriet Ware, Bruno 
Huhn and Mark Andrews appeared as 
guest conductors in their own composi- 
tions. Mr. Raisch conducted numbers 
by Harry Burleigh, Miss Ware led the 
singers in “Wind and Lyre” and “Boat 
Song,” and also played three piano num- 
bers of her own composition, Mr. An- 
drews conducted “Sea Fever” and “The 
Waits,” and Mr. Huhn, his ‘‘Meditation”’ 
and “Invictus.” Robert Quait, tenor, 
was soloist, singing the solo in Miss 
Ware’s “Wind and Lyre” and a group of 
three American songs. 





Sylvia Lent to Open Season as New York 
Symphony Soloist 


Sylvia Lent, who will open her season 
as violin soloist with the New York 
Symphony in Passaic, has recently been 
booked for three engagements in the 
first week of November. She will ap- 
pear with the Middlesex Women’s Club 
in Lowell; in Manchester, N. H., at the 
Institute of Arts and Sciences; and in 
Fall River, Mass., with the Musical Club. 
Miss Lent’s Midwestern tour will begin 
on Dec, 1, with her appearance as solo- 
ist with the Detroit Symphony. 





Toronto Organists Change Posts 


ToRONTO, July 11.—Dr. Ernest Mac- 
Millan has resigned from the post of 
organist of the Eaton Memorial Church 
after remaining there for six years. He 
was the second regular organist in this 
place of worship, Dalton Baker being the 
first. Dr. MacMillan succeeds Dr. Ham 
as lecturer on church music in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the latter retiring 
from this position. Francis Coombs, 
formerly organist of St. Alban’s, is now 
in charge of the music in St. Thomas’ 
Church. 


Sue Harvard Weds 


Sue Harvard, soprano, formerly of the 
Metropolitan, was married to Herbert 
Newton Armstrong in New York on 
June 23. Mr. Armstrong is assistant 
vice-president of the American Exchange 
National Bank. Miss Harvard will con- 
tinue her musical activities and will be 
heard extensively in concert next season. 


LIST ORCHESTRA SOLOISTS 


New York Symphony Announces Artists 
for New York Series Next Season 


The New York Symphony has. an- 
nounced a list of artists who will be 
heard as soloists next season. Sixty- 


one concerts have been scheduled by 
George Engles, manager, for New York 
next season. Among the soloists who 
will appear in the Sunday series in the 
Mecca Auditorium are Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Alfredo Casella, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Walter Gieseking, Roland Hayes, 
Emilio de Gogorza, George Gershwin and 
Albert Spalding. This series will also 
include a lecture-concert by Walter Dam- 
rosch on “Ultra-Modern Music, Pleasant 
and Unpleasant”; a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Fidelio” with a chorus of 350 
singers and five soloists, including Flor- 
ence Easton, Della Baker, Richard 
Crooks, Fred Patton and Frederic Baer; 
a Wagner program, with Kathryn Meisle, 
Della Baker, Ernest Davis and Frederic 
Baer, and a Christmas performance of 
Pierné’s “Children at Bethlehem.” 

For the Thursday and Friday series 
in Carnegie Hall the following list of 
artists has been chosen: Lawrence Tib- 
bett, Sigrid Onegin, Paul Kochanski, 
George Gershwin, Paderewski, Pablo 
Casals, Frieda Hempel, Bela Bartok, 
Josef Hofmann, Jacques Thibaud and 
Harold Bauer. 





Artists Heard at Massachusetts Summer 
Colony 


SCITUATE HARBOR, MAss., July 16.— 
The summer colony is being regaled 
by music programs akin to those per- 
formed at the height of the music season 
in metropolitan districts. Already the 
Hans Lange Quartet of New York has 
been heard in three commendable con- 
certs of chamber music before keenly 
appreciative audiences. These concerts 
took place the last three Sunday after- 
noons in June in the Scituate Yacht club 
house. The quartet will resume similar 
work on the first three Sundays in 
September. In the interim Frank 
Sheridan of New York will give three 
recitals of pianoforte music on the fol- 
lowing Sunday afternoons: July 19, 
Aug. 2 and 16. Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, 
the latter a vocalist, are occuping a cot- 
tage on Ridge Road, Scituate. The 
sponsors for these summer musicales are 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Hall, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Hawley, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Bergenren, Mrs, Edward R. Bacon, 
Josephine Lewis, Alice Beckington and 
Florence Cushman. WwW. d. FP. 





Los Angeles Musicians Honor Cecil 
Arden at Reception 


Los ANGELES, Julv 18.—Cecil Arden, 
mezzo-soprano of the Metropolitan, who 
has been enjoying a vacation here, has 
been the center of many social activities. 
An event of much interest was the re- 
ception given in her honor by Blanche 
Hardy Morgan, attended by many promi- 
nent persons, including Carrie Jacobs 
Bond and Gertrude Ross and the presi- 
dents of several leading clubs. She was 
also a guest at the reception given in 
honor of Mrs. J. J. Carter and was 
among Mrs. Carter’s guests at the open- 
ing night of the Hollywood Bowl con- 
cert series. Miss Arden is spending 
some time studying new songs for her 
répertoire for next season, which prom- 
ises to be unusually full. Among the 
cities in which she will sing are Wil- 
liamsport, and Brookville. Pa.; Long 
Beach and San Francisco, Cal.; Colorado 
Springs, Pueblo. Grand Junction, Den- 
ver, Kinsley, Kan.; Bloomsburg and 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Attleboro, Mass. 


Sing Songs by Washington Composer 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18.—Glenn 
Gorrell, teacher of piano, presented sev- 
eral of his pupils in recital at the Wash- 
ington Club on the evening of June 19. 
The program included numbers by Rubin- 
stein, Schubert, Mozart, Beethoven, Mac- 
Dowell and others and was well given by 
Ned Weedon, Ruth Weedon, Eleanor 
Daniel, Virginia Willis, Vera Trabold 
and Helen Newcombe. The feature of 
the program was the singing of two 
groups of songs by Mr. Gorrell by Elsie 
Land, contralto, and Pauline Kennedy, 
soprano, pupils of Jewell Downs. 


A Correction: Chinese Music “Barbaric” 
Only to Untutored 

Through a typographical error in a 

recent MusIicAL AMERICA on Chinese 

Music by Basanta Koomar Roy, the ironic 


flavor of the author’s meaning was lost 
through the omission of the quotation 
marks from the word “barbaric,” where- 
in he says that our “instrumentation has 
borrowed much of its increasing use of 
percussion effects from the _ barbaric 
East.” As a loyal Hindu, Mr. Roy’s 
understanding and admiration for the 
arts of the Orient are well known 
through his frequent writings in various 
publications, and it was not his intention 
to place the music of the East in a 
disparaging light. 





Chicago Critic Completes Book 


Robert O. Ballou of Chicago has an- 
nounced the fall publication of “Synco- 
pating Saxophones,” a series of twelve 
essays by Alfred V. Frankenstein, music 
critic and member of the Chicago Civic 
Orchestra. 


PASSED AWAY 


Carl Faelten 
Boston, MAss., July 20.—Carl Fael- 
ten, prominent in the musical life of 
Boston for a number of years, was 
drowned today while bathing in Lake 


Maranacook, Readfield, Me. Mr. Faelten 
Was seventy-nine years of age, and is 
survived by one son. He was born in 
Ilmenau, Thuringia, Dec. 21, 1846, and 
was educated in the Latin School at 
Weimar. Most of Mr. Faelten’s early 
musical education was gained by self 
study. He later studied with Schoch and 
played violin in an orchestra. He was 
associated with Joachim Raff, founder 
and first director of the Conservatory at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, for ten years. 
On the death of Raff, Mr. Faelten came 
to America and joined the staff of the 
Peadbody Institute, Baltimore. He was 
called to the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory in 1885; became director 
of that institution five years later and 
served in that capacity for seven years. 
In 1897 Mr. Faelten founded the Boston 
piano school which bears his name. He 
was a naturalized citizen and made his 
home .in Holliston, Mass. Mr. Faelten 
toured the United States and Germany 
as concert pianist. He was theauthor 
of a series of piano text-books 
scriptions. He was a memb 
prominent musical clubs. 













Vita 

Word has been received by MUSICAL 
AMERICA of the death of Vita Witek, 
pianist, in Bayreuth on June 25. Mme. 
Witek was born in Copenhagen and stud- 
ied the piano there as a child under 
Annie Beckwith-Nielsen, Later she was 
a pupil of Grabow at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule where she also studied the violin 
and played in the student orchestra 
under Joachim. In 1883 Mme. Witek 
was a pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna, 
making her début a year later in Berlin. 
In 1892 Mme. Witek studied under von 
Biilow and Carreno, making tours as 
soloist and in ensemble with Anton 
Witek whom she married in Berlin on 
May 31, 1910. Mme. Witek taught at 
the Von Ende School of Music and Man- 
fred Malkin School, both in New York, 
with both of which her husband was 
associated. Mr. Witek was concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony under 
Karl Muck and often appeared in cham- 
ber music concerts with Mme. Witek in 
Boston, as violinist. 





Isaac Maazel 


CHICAGO, July 18.—Isaac Maazel, vio- 
linist, for twenty years a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
died suddenly yesterday morning. Mr. 
Maazel had been playing in the orches- 
tra of the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
for the last three seasons. He is sur- 
vived by a son, Marvine Maazel, pianist, 
who was preparing to sail for Europe 
when word of his father’s death reached 
him, 





Mitylene Fraker Stites 


SCHROON LAKE, N. Y., July 10.—Mity- 
lene Fraker Stites, contralto, died here 
today as the result of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage, at Oscar Saenger’s summer music 
colony. Mrs. Stites was a leading in- 
structor of Portland, Ore., and a mem- 
ber of the quartet choir of the Unitarian 
Church for seven years. She had also 
sung at the synagogue Ahavai Sholom in 
Portland during the past season. 

JOCELYN FOULKES, 
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Thirty States Represented in Progressive Series Course 
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Students and Teachers Who Are Taking the Annual Normal Course in the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons at the Philadelphia Conservatory 


HILADELPHIA, July 18.—While 


other American cities have become 
famous as summer master class centers, 
a group of several hundred students and 
teachers from all over the country have 
quietly gathered in this city for the an- 
nual normal course in the Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons, which is being 


conducted at the Philadelphia Conser- 
vatory of Music. 

In addition to the work which is con- 
ducted privately, an interesting part of 
the course is that which is done in 
classes, in which problems in technic and 
interpretation are discussed and over- 
come. There have also been frequent 
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recitals by members of the faculty and 
some of the more advanced pupils, 
adding a social feature to the course. 
Some thirty states are represented in 
the enrollment this summer including 
many teachers who spend each summer 
in quest of new ideas and inspiration 
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session is in charge of P. D. Cone, mar- 


ager of the Art Publication Societ 
with Laura E. Ross_as assistant. Among 
the teachers whose work has arouse 
great interest, is D. Hendrik Ezerman, 
Arthur Edward Johnstone, Winifr 
Atkinson, Ruth Carmack and Virg! 
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CONFERENCES HELD TO 


Radio Manufacturers’ Association Acts 
as Peacemaker Between Warring 
Factions 
WASHINGTON, July 22.—It is planned 
to hold conferences, both joint and sepa- 
rately, of the Composers, Authors and 
Publishers’ and the Radio 
Manufacturers’ Association prior to the 
assembling of Congress in an effort to 
agree upon a bill revising the copyright 
law which may be introduced in both 
Senate and House with the indorsement 


Association 


REVISE COPYRIGHT LAW 


of both of these bodies, and thus avoid 
the violent controversies staged at the 
various hearings on the Perkins bill be- 
fore Congress committees at the last 
session, and which admittedly prevented 
its passage at that time. 

The entrance of the Radio Manufac- 
turers’ Association into the fight is said 
to be for the purpose of bringing about 
peace between the warring factions, and 
enabling them to go to Congress with a 
definite plan which will be fair to both 
composers, publishers and broadcasters. 

The following committee has been ap- 
pointed by the Radio Manufacturers’ 
Association to take up the matter with 
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